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We, The Long-Landreth-Schneider Co., Do Hereby Phophesy That 
The STORAGE Type of Automatic Water Heater Will Eventually 
Be Sold By All The Gas Companies In Preference To The INSTAN- 
TANEOUS Type Of Water Heaters. The Reasons Are Three: 
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The Gas Machinery Company 
Cleveland, Ohio 





COAL GAS PLANTS WATER GAS PLANTS 
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NOTE:— 


This advertisement is only to keep 
you reminded of the 


U. G. I. Vertical Retorts 


The best system of coal carbonization 
in America today 





Figures prove this and the guarantees of 


THE UNITED GAS IMPROVEMENT CO., Philadelphia 
Back it up 
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MOULDING “BUNNIES” FOR EASTER TRADE, USING GAS-FIRED GLUE POT 


From the First Dyeing of Materials to the Final 
Crimping of Petals, Gas Is Especially Con- 


spicuous in Artificial Flower Making 


One of the Most Effective Appliances in Use Is the Great Melting Pot for Wax—Gas-Heated 
Petal Moulding Presses — Glue Troughs into Which Cherries Are Dipped 


By ROBERT E. LIVINGSTON 


Perhaps our unusual devotion to real war gardens 
has had its influence on artificial flower making. Cer- 
tain it is that this delightful business, which fills fac- 
tories with a multitude of colors (and with rush orders 
for the finished products) is producing more varieties 
of decorations than ever before. The array of artificial 
flowers, fruits, vegetables and nuts that are found in 
such an establishment are often so true in color and 
form as to deceive the eye of the casual visitor. A man 
sitting at a table working with silks and dyes, for in- 


stance, has a vase of real La France roses by him from 
which he is getting his color and form of petals, and on 
the table lie silken roses completed. For a moment florists’ 
and manufacturers’ products are indistinguishable, and 
only the practiced eye could know that the silken roses 
haven't fallen from the vase. Fruits of all types, from 
gooseberries to strawberries. and raspberries, are all on 
exhibition in work and stock rooms. Luscious cherries 


hang row on row in a profusion that makes one long 
for a real orchard, after the fact is ascertained that the 
carmine fruit only looks real. 








Use or Gas Conspicuous IN PROCESSES 























In practically every process of artificial flower, fruit 
and vegetable making (for there are wonderful carrots 
ready to adorn the last millinery word from Paris) gas 
is used extensively. In the factory of Gerstenzang 
Brothers, at No. 370 Broadway, New York City, a 
great majority of the steps by which bolts of materials 
and rolls of cotton become ornaments are performed by 
the aid of gas. A 7%-hp. gasteam boiler has a marvelous 
number of accomplishments, and pipes lead out from 
the boiler to supply heat for appliances in various rooms 
on several floors. 


rials for flowers and fruits. Plain chicken, pigeon and 
goose feathers made into wings and ornaments are 
touched up by the dyers’ art into all shades worn by 
nature’s most festive birds, and the exact colors found 
in the garden and hothouse varieties of flowers are re- 
produced to an unbelievable degree. 






























MAKING AND DyEING CHERRIES 


In this establishment an entire spacious room is de- 
voted to the making and dyeing of cherries. First, 
small balls of cotton of uniform size mixed with a 
starch preparation, tray upon tray of them, are set on 
the shelves of the drying rooms, around the walls of 
which run coils of pipes full of steam. The walls of 
the drying rooms are lined with metal, and while they 
enclose space enough to accommodate several people, 
there is little temptation to step inside. When fully 
dried (it doesn’t take long in drying rooms which can be 
kept at a temperature of 210 deg. Fahr.), the cherry 
paddings are taken out and stems appended. By at- 
taching the stem to stick dipper arrangements the 


DIPPING ARTIFICIAL CHERRIES IN MELTED WAX TROUGH 


AMERICAN GAS ENGINEERING 


By gas, steam is generated to dye feathers and mate- 
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MOULDING LEAVES, ETC., IN PRESSES HEATED BY GAS 


fruit padding is dipped into troughs of bright red glue, 
kept hot by gas, although this time a gas flame is directly 
in evidence under the troughs. 

Again gas is used in heating the tools which crimp 
the petals of flowers by one deft stroke in a way that 
takes days of sunshine to duplicate in nature’s gardens. 
Pansy petals and silken poppy petals are crimped in a 
few seconds, great showers of violet and crimson lying 
about the workers. There are presses, too, heated by 
gas which mould the leaves and foliage into shapes. 
In fact, the blue gas flames, besides being an economic 
necessity, add a pleasing color note in the rainbow of 
silks and velvets piled about. 


MELTING Pot ror Wax 





One of the most effective gas appliances used in the 
artificial flower maker’s craft is a great melting pot for 
wax, with steam pipes hid away inside the iron walls. 
Attached to the gasteam boiler as they are, it takes 
these pipes only a few minutes to bring a mass of wax 
to a soft consistency desirable for use. 

In the artificial flower industry, which is extensive in 
the Borough of Manhattan, New York City, served by 
the Consolidated Gas Company, of New York, the use 
of gas in all departments, from the first dyeing of mate- 
rials to the final crimping of petals, is conspicuous. 
Continually new devices are invented to facilitate the 
processes, but, without another, manufacturers are con- 
vinced that gas furnishes them the most efficient heat 
at the least cost for their various needs. 





Gas Consumption for Rivet Heating 


In a paper presented before the Scientific Society of 
the Royal Technical College, Glasgow, Ralpk Halkett, 
assistant general manager of the Glasgow Corporation 
Gas Department, gave some interesting figures on town 
gas consumption for rivet-making and heating. 

For turning out 180 1-in. rivets per hour 300 cu. ft of 
gas were required. For heating 200 2% x %-in. rivets 
per hour, a gas consumption of 200 cu. ft., or 1 cu. ft. 
per rivet, was required. 
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Foresees Gas Companies Supplying AlljFuel 
Needs of Their Territories 


Fuel Products Will Be Artificial Anthracite and Gas, According to Chester G. Gilbert, and 
Joseph E. Pogue, of the Division of Mineral Technology, of the Smithsonian Institute 
—Indications Point to Increase in Importance of Gaseous Fuel as Compared | 
to Solid Fuel; Especially in the Industries—Great Wastefulness of 
the Steam Engine for Power Production as Compared to 
Internal Combustion Engine 


Discussing the country’s coal resources and their full 
utilization in Part 4 of Bulletin 102 of the Smithsonian 
Institute, Washington, D. C., Chester G. Gilbert and 
Joseph E. Pogue, of the Division of Mineral Tech- 
nology of the United States National Museum, at- 
tached great importance to the full development of the 
possibilities of the various municipal gas plants. They 
foresee the time when all fuel requirements of the 
territories served by the companies will be met by them. 
As a step in this direction, they emphasize the impor- 
tance of developing a process for the production of 
artificial anthracite; in other words, duplicating the 
work of nature in producing natural anthracite, with 
the improvement in that, where nature dissipated the 
volatile constituents and produced only the solid prod- 
uct, man will produce anthracite that will duplicate 
that evolved by nature and also conserve the volatile 
constituents. 


Nature has pointed the way with natural anthracite, 
which was originally bituminous coal, but has subse- 
quently, under the stress of geological evolution, lost its 
volatile portions, forced out by the action of pressure 
and heat. It is merely a matter of accomplishing a 
similar result by artificial means, but with the impor- 
tant advantage that while nature dissipated the volatile 
constituents and produced only a one-end product, man 
could catch these values and turn them to his ad- 
vantage. 


No INSUPERABLE DIFFICULTIES IN THE Way 


There are no insuperable difficulties in the way of 
such an accomplishment. Several processes capable of 
this attainment are already in course of development, 
although comparatively little organized research has 
been directed to the problem. An intensive attack such 
as the importance of the matter deserves would un- 
questionably yield an entirely satisfactory procedure. 
The problem, in reality, is rather one of economics than 
of technology. When the need of artificial anthracite is 
generally appreciated, a suitable process for its manu- 
facture will be forthcoming. 


One Per Cent oF Country’s Coat CoNSUMED IN 
Gas PLANTS 


Granted the necessity for a smokeless fuel other than 
anthracite, and recognizing that it is chemically feasible 
to make such a product from bituminous coal, we may 
examine the existing economic practice that bears on 
this matter, with a view t6 ascertaining at what place, 


if any, a process as outlined above may be introduced 
and placed on a working commercial basis. 

The gas industry, the authors point out, consists of 
a great number of separate plants distributed one or 
more each among the cities of the country. 

In the aggregate these plants consume about 1 per 
cent of the annual coal production of the country. 
Their prime purpose is to manufacture gas, and this 
they do without adequate regard to the complete re- 
covery of by-products, although many plants effect a 
partial recovery of ammonia and tar, and some gas- 
house coke is put upon the market. Apart from the 
oil gas plants on the Pacific Coast, in which petroleum 
is used because of its relative cheapness in that region, 
the gas industry of the country employs coal as its raw 
material. 

The gas companies are by nature and in fact public 
utilities. They manufacture a necessity which does not 
lend itself to competition. They are private enterprises 
under municipal control, which is largely directed, how- 
ever, to price restrictions, and is not constructive in the 
way of ‘stimulating advances in technical procedure. 
With some exceptions, the average city gas plant is a 
small and antiquated organization, both in practice and 
in vision, far behind present possibilities of manufac- 
ture and application. In some cities in the United 
States the gas companies are in the nature of large 
public service corporations, which have made consid- 
erable advance in gas production, but nowhere is there 
full by-product recovery, and the price of city gas is 
uniformly high. 


CENTRALIZED PURCHASE AND CONSUMPTION OF COAL 


Although the city gas plant now meets rather inade- 
quately only a small share of the fuel needs of the 
community which it serves, it represents an established 
activity which can be converted into an organization 
that will supply all the fuel, whether gaseous or solid, 
that the community consumes, 

The transformation may retain the gas mains and 
much of the other equipment of the present type of 
plant, but in the place of the present procedure, with 
relative neglect of by-product recovery, will be substi- 
tuted a by-product system of coal distillation, producing 
artificial anthracite, gas, ammonia, benzol and tar. 

This will mean in each city a centralized purchase 
and consumption of: raw coal,-and-a centralized distri- 
bution of products. The output will be limited at first 
at least by the demand for solid fuel. A production of 
ample fuel will give an excess of gas over that now 
produced, which will call for an expansion in the use 
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of gas, both in the home and in industry. Such ex- 
pansion will come as a result of cheaper gas, incidental 
to the proposed plan of production, together with im- 
provements in methods of utilization; and this very 
expansion will cut down ‘the use of solid fuel and 
thereby hasten the adjustment. The three remaining 
first products, ammonia, benzol and tar, as already 
pointed out, have an unlimited field of usefulness as 
such, within the municipality, and by shipment will 
contribute a supply of raw material to the needs of the 
coal-products industry, thus permitting and inducing 
this important field of endeavor to advance beyond the 
limits now imposed upon it by the coke industry. 

The objection may be advanced that artificial anthra- 
cite has not been perfected and placed on a commercial 
basis, and until such time the utilization as outlined 
above must wait. It is indeed true that such a process 
is not worked out in detail and ready to be fitted into 
the present gas industry, but a similar condition has 
been a stage in the development of practically every 
technological process, and the recognition of the de- 
mand has created the means for its accomplishment. 
But even granting the objection as valid, we find that 
the production of artificial anthracite is only one of 
two solutions to the problem of developing an adequate 
smokeless fuel from bituminous coal. The prime idea 
is to separate the heat—or energy-producing—portion 
of the coal from the constituents valuable as commodi- 
ties, and dispose of the two groups to their mutual 
advantage. Hence if we convert the energy component 
entirely into gas and recover the by-products, we may 
accomplish our purpose without calling into service a 
single procedure which is not already in successful 
practice in other fields of industry. The city gas plant 
affords, in the second instance also, the logical point 
of attack for the development. Only, in this advent, in 
the place of artificial anthracite and gas, plus ammonia, 
benzol and tar, the output would be gas entirely, with 
a similar production of ammonia, benzol and tar. 


RELATIVE ADVANTAGES OF FUELS 


The twofold possibility of advance in coal utilization 
brings up the relative advantage of a solid, smokeless 
fuel versus a gaseous fuel. Their applicability for do- 
mestic use may be examined first. Solid fuel, such as 
artificial anthracite, requires no change in present types 
of furnaces and grates; is applicable to suburban and 
outlying districts not served, or servable, by pipes, and 
will always be in demand for open fires. Gaseous fuel, 
on the other hand, eliminates the factors of storage and 
haulage, reduced dirt, and through the automatic tem- 
perature control of gas-fired furnaces nullifies the con- 
spicuous losses growing out of ignorance and waste in 
connection with present hand-firing. For industrial 
purposes, gas offers conspicuous advantages, as evi- 
denced by the varied industrial use of a natural gas in 
all regions where abundance of supply creates a favor- 
able price. 

In general, gaseous fuel is bound to increase in impor- 
tance as compared to solid fuel, especially in the indus- 
tries. While solid fuel lends itself to conversion into 
power only through the agency of the wasteful steam 
engine, gas may be used in the internal combustion en- 
gine, which for the same equivalent consumption de- 
livers in general over twice the power; while for pur- 
poses of producing heat, gas presents an ease of con- 
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trol and a mobility of application that place it beyond 
comparison. Moreover, and more important than all, 
solid fuel has already reached a far fuller measure of 
development than has gas, whose utilization is still in 
a relatively undeveloped state. Improvements in the 
internal combustion engine, the utilization of gas under 
pressure, and the application of the so-called surface 
method of combustion offer lines of advance that will 
add a growing weight of superiority to the use of gas. 

For domestic purposes, however, the advantages of 
solid and gaseous fuel are somewhat complementary 
rather than opposing, so that advances toward perfect- 
ing the two types of fuel may well be simultaneous. 
The successful operation of an artificial anthracite plant 
will demand increased utilization of gas, involving the 
employment of the latest advances in its application, 
while the operation of an enlarged city gas plant, with 
adequate by-product recovery, however effective in the 
way of economical gas supply, cannot be expected to 
replace fully, at least for some time, the need for a 
smokeless solid fuel. In either event, therefore, the 
tendency will lead toward an increased role for fuel 
gas, a trend in line with the inevitable necessity for a 
more mobile and more efficient source of heat and 
power than is afforded by solid carbon. 


Urges That Gas Companies Do Not 
Lag, But Go Forward—Think, 
Plan and Build 


E. J. Burke Points Out Some Pertinent Facts That Should Not 
Be Overlooked—The Value of the Gas Associations 





During the past year so many unusual conditions have 
arisen which effect the affairs of public utilities, de- 
clared E. J. Burke, in his presidential address before 
the convention of the Indiana Gas Association, held 
this week in Indianapolis. 

The first is that of securing coal, oil and other mate- 
rials which enter into the manufacture and distribution 
of gas. Prices, as we all know, have advanced almost 
beyond our imagination, and while this fact very mate- 
rially effects operating costs, yet the greater problem 
has been that of securing these necessary materials. 
When the fuel and transportation facilities seemed al- 
most hopeless, representatives of various gas associa- 
tions went to Washington and presented their case in- 
telligently and effectively. In a very short period of 
time, this committee succeeded in having public utilities 
placed on the preferred list. Immediate relief was 
obtained and fuel in sufficient quantities at least to 
prevent complete shutdowns was soon on its way in 
every direction. 

The second is the question of labor, and one in which 
we are all vitally interested at the present time. The 
Government needs our men, and we should lend our 
assistance cheerfully. Their places must be filled in 
order to continue our business in a satisfactory man- 
ner. In the foreign countries, this problem has been 
solved largely by the employment of women in every 
department, including the manufacturing, and in our 
own country this action is being taken to some extent 
by several of the larger utilities. We can profit by the 
experience of our friends abroad, and, by a study of 
their systems, learn the plans to adopt in order to place 
our women workers in the positions best adapted for 
them. One of the important studies is that of the wage 
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system. These women must earn a decent daily wage 
or we cannot expect permanent employment or satis- 
factory results from them. 


INCREASING PRODUCTION FACILITIES 


Owing to the seriousness of the fuel situation the 
question of gas as a substitute for coal is one of utmost 
importance at this time. Few manufactured gas plants 
were able to supply gas in sufficient quantities to fill 
the demands of last winter. As a result the issuance 
of priority orders was necessary, otherwise the supply 
would have been inadequate for domestic use and the 
then existing industrial demands. 

Conditions for the coming winter look little better 
than were those of the one just passed. Something must 
be done. If new additions to our plants are to be 
made, how are these improvements to be financed? 
Can sufficient labor and material be obtained? How 
much assistance can we expect from the Government ? 
These are only a few of the matters of vital importance 
worthy of our consideration at the present time. 


IMPORTANCE OF Gas ASSOCIATIONS 


We sometimes meet men who question the importance 
of gas or electric associations, and while they are 
members, yet remain so only in an indifferent way. 
Now to such men I desire to point out a few of the 
very important tasks which have been accomplished by 
representatives of these associations during the past 
winter. 

An encouraging and justified result of association 
work was the recent appeal made to the Secretary of 
the Treasury, who, in turn, presented to President Wil- 
son certain memoranda, letters, etc., sent to him by 
representatives of utility associations, with the result 
that in his reply, the President expressed himself as be- 
ing in full accord with the views expressed by Secretary 
McAdoo. Adding to this statement he urged that these 
utilities be operated at their maximum efficiency, and 
expressed the hope that State and local authorities would 
respond promptly to the appeals justly made by utilities, 
when such a course is desirable and in the national 
interest. 

We are all familiar with the host of petitions which 
have been presented before the various State commis- 
sions, many of which were promptly laid aside. The 
President’s reply to the Secretary, however, resulted in 
a large number of such cases being reopened, and many 
of them reported on favorably. 

Bringing the importance of maintaining an association 
of high standing a little closer home, I refer to the val- 
uable aid rendered many of our Indiana utilities by our 
own organization during the past year. I hope, there- 
fore, that our members will all strive to exert just a 
little greater effort in the future to make the Indiana 
Gas Association one of the largest and best in this 
country. 

Referring again to petitions for relief, I want to urge 
upon the management of gas companies the importance 
of having their cases well prepared before filing them. 
Too much stress cannot be laid on this important fea- 
ture, and, as a proof of this, I recall to your mind a 
recent finding by ihe Utility Commission of Illinois for 
certain gas companies. These requests for higher rates 
were granted with ljttle delay, and after the matter 
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was settled, it was the firm opinion of experts that the 
secret of the success was the excellent preparation of 
each case, in which was proven conclusively that the 
companies were efficiently managed from every point 
of view. 

We must win the war, and yet business must not stop. 
To do our part in the service of this great nation of 
ours, we must, as our illustrious President has recom- 
mended, run our plants to their full capacity. This 
means efficient management, planning in advance, care- 
ful financing and the adoption of the most economical, 
yet business-like, principles of your business. Help win 
the war by doing your share;-keep your plants in full 
operation; don’t lag, but go forward; think, plan and 


build. By doing so you help your country, your patrons 
and yourself. 





Few Inventions Brought to the Front by De- 
mands of War Are Achieving Better or 
More Important Results Than 
the Gas Furnace 


Of the many inventions brought to the front by the 
demands of the war very few were achieving better or 
more important results than the gas furnace, declared 
Ralph Halkett, assistant general manager of the Glas- 
gow Corporation Gas Department, in a paper before the 
Scientific Society of the Royal Technical College, Glas- 
gow. It is speeding up the output of munitions, perform- 
ing tasks that other furnaces are either not equal to, or 
performing very indifferently, while saving labor and 
economizing in floor space, and often in money. One oc- 
casionally hears of it falling short of expectations, but in 
most of these cases the reasons can be summed up in 
three words—ignorance, carelessness, indifference. No 
matter whether it is the seller, the buyer, or the man who 
installs them or works them, one and all are the better 
for an intimate knowledge of the general principles un- 
derlying the erection and working of gas furnaces. 
About five years ago the Glasgow Corporation Gas De- 
partment recognized that a field for utility lay in the 
future of the gas furnace, and consequently prepared 
and equipped a department for that branch alone, and 
placed it in charge of a carefully and practically trained 
expert. Since the outbreak of war this provision has 
proved itself of great value to the department, and much 
assistance has been afforded where gas furnaces have 
been supplied. 


0 








How the Gas Companies Are 
Helping the Nation 





BUT LLL 








Tue Lawrence Gas Company, of Lawrence, Mass., 
has built a 20-ft. exact model of the Battleship Massa- 
chusetts. It is fully equipped and lighted and mounted 
on an auto truck. It will be used to boom the Liberty 
Bond sale. As there were no floats in the parade April 
19, it was stationed on the Common and used as a 
speakers’ stand. It is a splendid piece of workmanship, 
and required considerable skill and knowledge of ship- 
building to produce it. It was seen sailing along the 
main streets of Lawrence—a silent salesman of the 
Third Liberty Bond drive. 
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Possible to Remove a Purifying Unit for Re- 
vivification without Interfering with Opera- 
tion of Other Units in New System 


Oxide is Held in Containers Which are Removed Bodily from Casings in Series and In- 
dependent of Each Other— Saving in Labor a Big Feature of Method—Flexibility 
of System in Relation to Expansion Similar to Sectional Cabinet Idea 


By CHARLES H. CLOWER 


A quicker, safer and more economical method for 
recharging a purifying box has been a problem with 
which all managers of gas companies have had to con- 
tend. With this and other ideas in mind, the writer, 
in his capacity as gas engineer of the Cruse-Kemper 
Company, of Ambler, Pa., has designed a purifier box 
that is an interesting innovation. 

The principle involved in the new purifier is prac- 
tically unchanged from the old method of oxide purifi- 
cation, but the manner of application has several dis- 
tinct changes. 


ConpITIONS THAT CONTRIBUTE TO VARIATION IN SIZE 
AND DESIGN OF PURIFYING BoxEs 


There are numerous conditions which tend toward 
making a wide variation in size and design of purifying 
boxes for a given output ; generally they are as follows: 
(1) Labor conditions; (2) kind of gas to be purified; 
(3) various empirical formule in use for calculation of 
oxide capacity, both for surface and volume; (4) the 
tendency of managers of large companies to make a 
minute study of their particular conditions and evolve 
a formula which may be of doubtful value to others; 
(5) general tendency to install a larger system than 
necessary to take care of discrepancies in calculations 
and nearly always with a large margin for possible 
future expansion; (6) various methods adopted for 
handling oxide; (7) design of by-pass systems and flow 
of gas in boxes. 

These objectionable conditions are eliminated in the 
new purifier design, as will be seen from the following 
description of the ideas involved and advantages to be 
gained : 

1. Emptying and recharging can be a one-man opera- 
tion. 

2. The oxide is held in containers which are removed 
bodily from the casings, special means being provided 
to remove a container of foul oxide and substituting 
with a container of fresh oxide, and the unit again set 
in operation in a very small fraction of the time ordi- 
narily required. Extra containers are supplied for this 
purpose. 


ConTENTS CAN BE ATTACKED IN OPEN AT LEISURE 


3. The containers are of angle frames with wire mesh 
covering, and are collapsible; therefore after a fouled 
container is removed from the casing its shell may be 
removed and the whole mass attacked in the open at 
leisure and spread around for revivification in the usual 
manner. Also after oxide has revivified it can be re- 
placed in a container in the open at leisure, and held in 


readiness for another recharge. Sections of containers 
are interchangeable and reversible. 

4. The operation of emptying and recharging is en 
tirely done in the open, hence eliminating the danger of 
sending nien into boxes that have not been sufficiently 
purged. 

5. Units are standardized and of such size that they 
can be carried in stock and shipped on a car riveted 
up; any intelligent mechanic can set them on founda- 
tions and connect up with a system, thereby eliminating 
to a great degree the erection expense. 

6. Additional units may be added without seriously 
disturbing the operation of a system. 

7. All parts are so designed that a minimum amount 
of time and labor are expended in cutting out a unit, 
opening cleanout door, removing container, substitut- 
ing another container, closing door and again setting in 
operation. 

8. The by-pass system has been standardized by the 
employment of a series of ducts and special valves by 
means of which any unit can be cut out without disturb- 
ing the operation of the others. 

9. The oxide in the container is attacked from all di- 
rections, hence box should prove more efficient, as 
there will be less likelihood of channels forming through 
same. 

10. Casings may be made of thinner steel because of 
the absence of concentrated loads from tray beams. 


OPERATION 


11. The action of a unit may be determined care- 
fully from tests made for varying conditions, and as 
many units installed as required. It will not be neces- 
sary to allow for possible expansion; when this time 
comes, new units may be obtained and installed quickly. 

The operation of the new unit system will be as 
follows: The gas comes in from the right-hand side, as 
shown by the direction of the arrow in the accompany- 
ing illustration; valves 1, 3 and 5 are open, thus per- 
mitting the gas to enter the casings ; valves 2, 4 and 6 are 
double seated, and are in contact with the upper seat, 
thus preventing gas from by-passing in the ducts and at 
the same time unsealing the outlet ducts; hence it will 
be seen that gas enters casing spreading all around out- 
side of the oxide container, the shell of which is wire 
mesh, and with the pressure behind it, it must force its 
way through oxide in order to reach the wire mesh 
receiving receptacle in the interior of bed, from 
whence it enters the outlet duct and is passed on to the 
next unit, where the same operation takes place, the 
succeeding valves being in the same position. 

The operation of emptying and recharging will be as. 
follows: 
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Assuming that the middle unit is to be recharged; 
close double seated valve No. 4, sealing the outlet (lower 
seat), and thus opening the by-pass, then close valve 
No. 3; hence other units are continually in operation. 

If it is desired to purge the boxes, a steam line can 
be connected with casing with an individual valve to 
each casing. On the top of the box there will be a 
blow-off cock, which can be opened while box is being 
purged. 

The door will be opened by loosening the nuts of hook 
bolts around door frame only sufficiently to permit 
swinging bolt out of slotted hole in door. After these 
bolts have been swung out of place, the door can be slid 
around the shell of the casing on the rollers and track 
provided at the top. 


DRAWING CONTAINER Out oF CASING 


The contact of.the gasket seat sealing the bottom of 
the oxide container with outlet duct is then broken by 
means of unscrewing (lowering) the seat. 

After breaking this seal the oxide container is drawn 
out of casing on the tracks laid up to the door, these 
tracks being made to register with the permanent tracks 
inside of casing, on which the wheels of the oxide con- 
tainer always rest when container is in position. The 
container is removed from the casing by means of a 
hand-operated winch, auto truck, electric motor or any 
other suitable means. After a container is removed, an- 
other container with fresh oxide, which has been held 


in readiness, is inserted in the casing in a similar man- 
ner as the one removed. The gasketed seat is then 
screwed up to contact with this fresh container, and the 
door closed; the valves are then set in their former 
position and the unit is again in operation. 

Any of the other units may be operated in a similar 
manner. 





Average Coal Consumption for Power of 5 lb. 
Per H.P. Hour Could Be Reduced to 
1{ lb. If Gas Engines Were Adopted 


The Census of Production of 1907 estimated the aver- 
age consumption of coal for power at 5 lb. per horse- 
power-hour, and that figure, if gas engines were adopted, 
could probably be reduced to about 1% lb., declared P. 
N. Everett, designer, Internal Combustion Engine De- 
partment of the British firm of Sir. W. G. Armstrong, 
Whitworth & Company, Ltd., in a paper before the 
Tyneside Engineering and Shipbuilding Draughtsmen at 
Newcastle. 

The two-cycle low-compression engine offers most 
promise of future success, but it will need much more 
experimental work with a view to improvement of de- 
tail, as the present arrangements are of a crude nature, 
and the low mean effective pressure in the cylinder gives 
a high weight per horsepower. 

Gas producers for use with gas engines are made to 
work with anthracite, coke, bituminous coal, wood and 
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even refuse—one even works on fish refuse. Very large 
plants operate on the Mond system, in which bituminous 
slack is used. The South Staffordshire Mond Gas Com- 
pany is an example of a large central depot where gas 
is generated on an economical basis which allows for the 
recovery of by-products, the gas being distributed 
throughout the district in large pipes. The plant was 
put to work in 1905, and consisted of eight producers 
10 ft. in diameter, each of a capacity of 20 tons of coal 
per twenty-four hours, together with the necessary tar 
plant and sulphate of ammonia plant. The average out- 
put is about 140,000 cu. ft. of gas of calorific power 
150 B.t.u., 80 Ib. of sulphate of ammonia and 190 Ib. 
of tar per ton of coal. The gas is distributed at 5 Ib. 
pressure through about 30 miles of pipe. A large num- 
ber of engines are supplied, and the average consump- 
tion is about 70 cu. ft. per brake-horsepower hour. A 
very promising feature of the plant is that it will handle 
very poor fuels, even those containing up to 40 per cent 
of ash. Left in the mines at present because there is 
no market for the low-grade fuel, it would be obvious 
that there was another opportunity of increasing the 
useful life of our fuel reserves. About 25 to 30 hp. 
was generated per square foot of grate area, as against 
12 hp. for the marine boiler. 

As regards detail improvements in the gas engine, the 
following are the obvious directions in which to look: 
Increase in power per cylinder, reductions of the losses 
in the heat balance, reductions of the ratio of maximum 
to mean pressure in the cylinder, and special improve- 
ments designed to make an engine more suitable for a 
particular service. 





Chart to Determine Money Lost Up the 
Chimney 


The accompanying chart has been developed by the 
Uehling Instrument Company, 71 Broadway, New York. 
It is of unusual interest and value at the present time, 
when the coal problem is so important, for it enables 
anyone to quickly and closely estimate the money now 
being lost up almost any chimney due to low COs. 

Simply connect the percentage of CO: (shown in 
Column C) with the money now being spent per year 
for coal (shown in Column A), and the intersection 
of the connecting line with Column B immediately gives 
the dollars rolling out of the chimney in the form of 
heated gases. 

Example : If $20,000 is spent per year for coal burned 
in a furnace whose average CO: registers 9.3 per cent, 
what is the approximate money lost up the chimney per 
year! 

Solution: Connect the $20,000 (Column A) with the 
9.3 per cent (Column C), as indicated by the dotted line 
drawn across this chart, and the intersection with Col- 
umn B shows the approximate yearly loss to be $5,000. 

The object of this chart is to show that a high per- 
centage of COs is most desirable. To be sure, even 
where the CO: is as high as 21 per cent, the theoretical 
maximum, there is a loss, because in the average power 
plant the flues gases leaving the boiler have a tempera- 
ture as high as 500 or 600 deg. Fahr. Loss, therefore, 
is inevitable, unless a blower is used for exhausting the 
gases and some sort of interchange system is installed 
for either heating the feed water or preheating air and 
leading it under the grate. 

It is significant that most of the large power plants 
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of to-day have adopted CO: instruments that record 
automatically and continuously. The reason for this is 
to keep constant tab on the workers in the boiler room 
and the efficiency of combustion. The recorder may be 
placed at any convenient distance from the boiler, in 
the office of the chief engineer, owner, manager or super- 
intendent, while an auxiliary C0 indicator is placed on 
the boiler front in full view of the fireman. The func- 
tion of the indicator is to keep the fireman constantly 
informed as to the efficiency of his own work. This 
feature is most commendable. 

Coal cannot be saved by a CO machine alone. If no 
attention is paid to the indicator or recorder, the in- 
stallation of such apparatus borders on foolishness. The 
records should be carefully watched and studied and 
adjustments should constantly be made in firing meth- 
ods until the best percentage of CO: is obtained. After 
the best mark is reached, fluctuation of the CO» line 
below that mark to any great extent should not be 
allowed. 


This chart is based on a flue gas temperature of 600 
deg. Fahr. and an outside air temperature of 60 deg. 
Fahr. Where the flue gas temperature is higher, or 
the outside air temperature lower, the money loss will 
be correspondingly increased. On the other hand, with 
a higher outside air temperature and a lower flue gas 
temperature, the money loss is proportionately de- 
creased. Further, in the construction of this chart, it 
has been assumed that the coal has a calorific value of 
14,500 B.t.u. per pound of combustible. 

It may also be interesting to point out that where 
there is only 3 per cent of CO: in the flue gases, 76 per 
cent of the heat value of the coal passes up the chim- 
ney as waste under the conditions outlined above. It 
is impossible, however, for these gases to contain as 
low as 2 per cent, because it would require more than 
the original quantity of heat in the coal to heat the 
enormous surplus of air to a temperature of 600 deg. 
Fahr. 





Recommend Service Charge for Toledo 
Natural Gas Company 


Arbiters in the gas rate case recently reported to 
Mayor Schreiber their approval of a 35-cent ready-to- 
serve charge by the Northwestern Ohio Natural Gas 
Company, Toledo, Ohio, 

The company’s schedule, calling for a monthly serv- 
ice charge of 35 cents to each customer, was filed with 
the State public utilities commission last fall. 
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Making the New Business Department An 
Asset 


In the Medern Business World It Is Not Considered Good Practice te 
Run Any Department At a Loss—A Lesson from the Wartime 
Readjustments in Automobile Selling Practice 
By J. E. BULLARD 


The majority of gas companies 
have found the new business de- 
partment to be an expense. It is 
true that as a result of the work that 
has been done by this department the 
gas revenues have increased, but in 
the vast majority of cases it has been 
necessary to appropriate some of the 
gas revenue to make up the deficit of 
the new business department. Many 
gas men, in fact, probably most gas 
men, have considered this state of 
affairs a necessary evil. As a result 
of it, however, the curtailment of ex- 
penses has begun in the new business 
department. 

As a result of it, it has never been 
considered good policy to allow the 
activities of the new business de- 
partment to exceed a certain maxi- 
mum each year. The more business 
this department did the greater 
would be the cost. It made little 
difference whether the salesmen were 
paid on a commission basis or on a 
straight salary, the more appliances 
they sold the more it cost the com- 
pany, and in many cases it was as 
necessary to curb thé ambitions of 
the salesmen as it was to enthuse 
them. If they exceeded a certain 
maximum the burden would become 
more than the company could bear. 
It was always necessary to allow the 
gas revenue to keep pace with the 
increasing expense. This naturally 
explains the contention made by nu- 
merous gas company commercial 
men that there was a comparatively 
low limit to the remuneration that a 
merchandising man could expect to 
receive in the gas business. 

There is little doubt that most gas 
men have considered this state of 
affairs to be peculiar to the gas busi- 


ness. Few, if any, would have had 
the temerity to even suggest that a 
similar situation might be found in 
such a young and robust business as 
the automobile business. The auto- 
mobile business has been held up as 
an example of all that is good in 
merchandising to such an extent that 
people have become accustomed to 
believe that everything connected 
with the industry is good; that there 
are no evils existing in it. 


Practice DESTRUCTIVE TO STABIL- 
ITY OF BUSINESS 


Nevertheless, the automobile busi- 
ness has had_.a condition to face that 
has not been dissimilar to the condi- 
tion of the new business departments 
in the gas industry. When the motor 
car industry was young the prices of 
cars were high, and there was a com- 
paratively small market to draw 
upon. A man had to possess some 
wealth in order to own and operate 
a car. To stimulate the market it 
appeared to be necessary to create 
among the men who could afford 
cars the habit of buying new ones 
each year. Many of these men 
would not buy new cars unless they 
could dispose of their old ones. 
Therefore, the practice grew up of 
making more or less liberal allow- 
ances for the old car towards the 
purchase price of the new one. The 
larger the industry grew the wider 
this practice spread and the more 
liberal became the allowance until it 
reached the point where a dealer in 
order to make a sale would risk a 
part or even all of his profit on the 
sale of the new car in an allowance 
for the old car. 
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Many dealers were driven into 
bankruptcy as a result of allowing 
more for the old car than the amount 
for which it could be sold, plus the 
profit on the sale of the new car. 
The practice of liberal allowances no 
doubt tended to increase the sale of 
new cars. Hundreds of people who 
would otherwise have used their old 
cars for a season or two longer were 
influenced to buy new ones on ac- 
count of the very liberal allowances 
made by dealers for the old car. The 
practice, however, did make the sell- 
ing of motor cars a very much more 
precarious business than the general 
public ever considered it. In fact, 
some of the most prosperous dealers 
refused in later years to make any 
allowances at all on old cars. They 
would take these cars on consign- 
ment, and sell them for the highest 
prices they could get, but they would 
not make an initial allowance for 
the car. In some cases these firms 
would make little or no charge for 
selling the old car, while in others 
all the costs of making the sale were 
charged up to the customer, an item- 
ized account of every cost being kept 
and a fixed charge being made for 
the overhead, so that the customer 
could see for himself just what the 
cost of the transaction had been. 
This method, however, was confined 
for the most part to the higher-priced 
cars. In the case of medium-priced 
cars, the “used-car evil,” as the con- 
dition was called by the dealers, was 
most acute. 


Few dealers could show an annual 
balance sheet in which a certain 
amount of the profits were not used 
to meet the loss due to the handling 
of used cars. In other words, the 
used-car department was a liability, 
and in some cases a serious liability, 
rather than an asset. When this con- 
dition became the most serious along 
came the war to make it even more 
menacing. The war reduced the 
salesforce and also the supply of 
cars. It has been hard for several 
years to get enough of many makes 
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of cars to fill the demand, and now, 
with the reduced output and the rail- 
road congestion, the condition is 
worse than ever. 


TurRNING a LiaBitity INTO AN 
ASSET 


This surely was not a very pleas- 
ant condition to face. Thousands of 
dealers were face to face with the 
most serious crisis in their business 
careers. Something must be done to 
offset the loss caused by the difficulty 
in securing deliveries of new cars. 
One way, of course, would have been 
to do away entirely with the used-car 
departments. These departments 
had been a liability, anyhow, and by 
doing away with them expenses could 
not only be cut down, but the losses 
that had been due to them would be 
eliminated. Another way, and a better 
way, however, appeared to present it- 
self. That way was to make the 
used-car department an asset rather 
than a liability: In other ‘words, to 
make the handling of used cars yield 
a profit rather than net a loss. This 
is the way out that the wisest dealers 
are taking. They are finding that 
war conditions are not an unmixed 
evil. They are finding that it is pos- 
sible to make the used-car depart- 
ment considerably more than offset 
the new car shortage, which, after 
all, is not proving nearly as serious as 
many dealers had anticipated. 

Used cars are now being bought at 
a price that will permit of their being 
overhauled, repainted and sold at a 
profit. The profit may be small, but 
it is more often than formerly a real 
profit rather than a loss. Some cars 
are being transformed into trucks, 
and the used-car department in this 
way made to help out the repair shop. 
Others are sold for passenger car 
service. The real point is that this 
department is now being placed upon 
a solid business basis. 


A Lesson FoR THE GAs MAN 


There surely is a lesson for the gas 
man in the action that has been 
taken by automobile men. For years 
the gas company new business de- 
partment has been conducted at a 
loss. When the war came along, and 
expenses went up, it was necessary 
to do something. In far too many 
cases the thing that was done was to 
disband the salesforce, a force that 
may be more urgently needed than 
the force in any other department of 
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the company before conditions again 
become normal. 

The logical course to follow, the 
one that would have resulted in the 
greatest good and the most perma- 
nent good would have been to have 
made the new business department 
an asset. In fact, some gas compa- 
nies have done this very thing. 


PARASITE DEPARTMENTS No LONGER 
CouNTENANCED 


In the modern business world it 
is not considered good practice to 
run any department of a business at 
aloss. Parasite departments, in fact, 
are no longer countenanced in the 
most prosperous organizations. Each 
department must show that it is more 
than paying its way or changes are 
made. These changes either mean 
that the department is made to pay 
its way, or it is discontinued alto- 
gether. Some departments, however, 
are sO important to the healthy 
growth of the business that they can- 
not safely be discontinued, so ways 
must be found to make them self- 
sustaining. 

In the gas business the tendency 
has been stronger towards discontin- 
uing the new business department 
than is good for the gas industry, 
There is probably no industry in 
which there is greater necessity of a 
well organized and efficiently work- 
ing business building department 
than in the public utility business. 
Public utility companies have been 
called natural monopolies, signifying 
that they have no competitors, when, 
as a matter of fact, though they may 
have no active competitors, they have 
the most dangerous potential com- 
petitors any companies can have. 
Each community which grants a 
franchise to a public utility company 
is a potential competitor of that com- 
pany. At any time it sees fit it can 
plan to enter into competition or to 
take over the company. No matter 
what the existing laws are, if enough 
of the citizens in a given community 
agree upon a change these laws can 
be changed. 


Tue Time OpporTuNE TO MAKE 
CHANGES 


There has never been a time more 
opportune to place every gas com- 
pany new business department upon 
a self-sustaining basis than to-day. 
Most gas companies are finding no 
difficulty in selling all the gas that 
they can produce and distribute. In 
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fact, not a few companies have found 
it difficult to meet the demand. 
Therefore, it would not so much 
matter if the gas consumption did 
not increase so rapidly as a result of 
the efforts of the new business de- 
partment, provided this department 
was paying its way. The cost of 
everything has been soaring. It has 

m necessary to advance the price 
of gas appliances, anyhow. It would 
require only a little more courage to 
advance them to a point that would 
allow a real profit. Many automobile 
dealers have taken this course with 
their used cars, and if they have 
been able to do so in a highly com- 
petitive business, there is certainly 
no reason why a gas company, hav- 
ing no aciive competitors, could not 
do so also. Of course, the point may 
be made that if the gas company does 
this department stores and other 
dealers will sell inferior ranges at 
lower prices than the company sells 
its high-grade ones. This argument 
is really more of an admission of 
weakness than a reason why. If a 
gas company new business depart- 
ment is unable to show that the goods 
it sells are better than those sold by 
cut-rate establishments, there is very 
little reason to believe that it will 
ever be able to become self-sustain- 
ing or to do the company any great 
amount of permanent good, and the 
sooner such a department is disband- 
ed the better it will be for all con- 
cerned. 


CHANGING BusINESS PRACTICES 


Gas companies cannot go on in- 
definitely conducting the merchan- 
dising end of their business in the 
unsound way that it has been con- 
ducted in the past. Business ethics, 
business tactics and the way of doing 
business are all constantly being ad- 
vanced. Practices that were consid- 
ered good business twenty-five years 
ago are no longer tolerated. Only a 
few months ago, John Wanamaker, 
who has been held up by many as 
the finest example of the really suc- 
cessful retailer, announced in his ad- 
vertisements that certain discounts 
that had been in vogue for the entire 
life of the business were being dis- 
continued, for the reason that they 
were not considered entirely fair. It 
was announced that the most honor- 
able way to conduct a business was 
to use all purchasers exactly alike. 

Are gas companies conducting 
their business along this line when 
they sell appliances for less than cost 
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—and appliances are sold for less 
than cost unless the department is 
entirely self-sustaining — are gas 
companies doing a just and an hon- 
orable business when at the end of 
each year a certain sum must be 
taken from the gas receipts to make 
up the deficit shown by the new busi- 
ness department? Is it any fairer 
to those who have purchased their 
gas appliances elsewhere: to force 
them to help pay for those which the 
gas company sells? This is a very 
serious question, and it is far better 
for the gas man to answer it him- 
self than to leave it for others to 
answer. 


A Tipe-oveR PENDING Rate IN- 
CREASES 


By far the best way to answer it is 
to follow the example of the auto- 
mobile dealers and of John Wana- 
maker, and discontinue the practice. 
Now is the time to do so. In every 
business reforms are taking place 
that could not be brought about with 


the same ease under normal condi- 
tions. There will probably never 
again be a time when gas company 
new business departments can be 
placed upon a genuine profit-making 
basis easier than they can be at this 
time. All that is necessary is action, 
and immediate action. Little cour- 
age is required. In a great many 
cases it is a choice of disbanding the 
force altogether, or of making it self- 
sustaining. 


It is difficult to secure increases in 
gas rates. The cost of labor and raw 
material has been soaring. Most 
companies are short handed. A dan- 
gerously large percentage of the best 
men are leaving the industry, at- 
tracted either by the call to the colors 
or the higher wages offered in war 
industries. When the war is over it 
is going to be hard to replace these 
men. The public is now more leni- 
ent with the service that gas compa- 
nies are able to render than it will 
be when times become more settled, 
and there is less free publicity in re- 
gard to the handicaps under which 


they are laboring. The new business 
department is necessary to soothe the 
feelings of the public. There is a 
work for this department that can- 
not be done by any other department 
of the company. Every new busi- 
ness department can be continued if 
it is made self-sustaining. Every 
new business department cannot only 
be made self-sustaining, but it can 
even be made to yield a profit that 
will help offset the loss in gas net 
profits. 


Brooklyn Company’s Stock 
Issue Authorized 


The public service commission re- 
cently granted the Brooklyn Borough 
Gas Company permission to issue 
$250,000 in common stock to pay for 
improvements in the property al- 
ready made and for other improve- 
ments to be made shortly. The stock 
is to be issued in 2,500 shares of a 
par value of $100, and is half of an 
issue of 5,000 shares authorized by 
the stockholders on Oct. 21, 1913, 
the first half being already issued. 
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Gas Companies Supplying All Fuel Needs of 
Their Territories 

A very interesting prospect is offered in a paper 
prepared for the National Museum by Chester G. 
Gilbert and Joseph E. Pogue, which is abstracted in 
part elsewhere in this issue. These writers foresee 
the gas companies supplying all the fuel needs of 
their territories, but the means they suggest is revo- 
lutionary, and it is extremely doubtful it will ever 
be followed in the manner they outline. 

Following their idea of gaseous fuel and artificial 
anthracite, a great part of the present gas plant 
equipment in the country would have to be aban- 
doned. The American Gas ENGINEERING JOURNAL 
many times has indicated the possibility of a similar 
development—the gas companies supplying all the 
fuel needs of their territories. But, in its opinion, 
these needs will be filled by gas and coke. Such a 
condition would necessitate no revolutionary devel- 
opment or extravagant abandonment of plant, and, 
we believe, would adequately fill the need. . 

The authors, we believe, exaggerate the impor- 
tance of the antiquated plants in the country. There 
are a number of such, deplorably inadequate and 
obsolete, but they do not represent the average city 
gas plant, as these writers would imply. This is but 
a detail, however, in line with the lack of full know]- 
edge of the present-day gas industry which they re- 
veal in their ignoring the important advances the 
manufactured gas industry has made in applying gas 
to the industries by going to the natural gas adapta- 
tions to prove the practical possibility of utilizing 
gaseous fuel in industrial work. 

Their’s is a forward-looking paper; one that the 
gas man who strives always to discount the future 
should. read. 












Who Will Replace Them? 


With alarming frequency word comes in that this or 
that new business manager has obtained employment 
outside the gas industry. And more serious even than 
these notices are the advices—not so frequent, for there 
are fewer of them—that this or that industrial gas engi- 
neer has also found employment in some shipyard or 
munition factory. A situation is revealed in these mes- 
sages that may have serious and far-reaching conse- 
quences to the gas industry. 

A considerable amount of effort and money have 
been spent by gas companies over a period of years in 
training employees in these classes. And within the 
space of a few months, in a flurry of totally unneces- 
sary panic, they have permitted them to get away from 
them. 

The big question looms up: Will they come back 
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when they are wanted? The likelihood is that a very 
small proportion of them will. 

It is an undeniable fact that technically trained men 
in the gas industry are woefully underpaid. Yet it has 
been able to attract and hold a sufficient number of such 
men—dquite frequently men of unusual talent at that— 
to carry on its work. Why has this been? 

For one thing, because the spirit of public service is 
strong in most men. One former gas company man- 
ager wrote us some time ago: “I will welcome an op- 
‘portunity to again get back to public utility work, even 
though it does not pay anywhere near the salary I can 
get in other lines. There is something interesting and 
pleasant in giving service to the public that in my mind 
far surpasses any other line of effort.” 

Because such ways of thinking are reasonably com- 
mon the gas industry and other public utilities have 
been able to retain the highly trained men they require 
in their work at salaries that would enrage a steel- 
worker had anyone the hardihood to offer him such 
terms. 

Another factor that has held such men in the employ 
of gas companies is that lack of personal initiative that 
seems a characteristic of technically trained men; the 
same characteristic that impels the young graduate to 
seek employment on the surveying forces of some rail- 
road at forty dollars a month when he could get ninety 
or a hundred on some construction job. He reasons it 
out that the construction job will be completed within a 
definite time and he will have to find another position, 
whereas the railroad force is a permanent job. 

The trained employee in the gas company has found 
his tasks so exacting that, while occupying one position, 
he did not have the opportunity to seek a better, and he 
did not have the courage to give up the post that at least 
was buying his daily bread in order that he might find 
the time to seek this better position. 

The consequences of the flurry of panic we are now 
apparently about through have been to take the initia- 
tive away from him entirely by cutting out the props 
under his feet. He has had to find another job, and 
has found the finding not as difficult as he imagined. 

When the gas industry wants him back again what 
will his attitude be? 

He will have become accustomed to a higher rate of 
pay. He will have learned that a permanent job is not 
the highest ideal in life; that for every man of ability 
out of a job there is at least one vacancy open. 

And the gas industry will not even be able‘to attract 
him on the basis of the permanency of the position. 
Twice in the past ten years he has seen the same thing 
happen. He must be innocent, indeed, to believe it 


cannot happen again. 

In the case of the commercial men the loss we will 
sustain will be mainly a moral loss and the loss of the 
In some cases, 


money we expended in training them. 
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too, it may be even that we will benefit. Many new 
business departments were badly in need of revamping. 

But in the case of the industrial fuel engineer the 
consequences may dig deeper. It may be that we have 
jeopardized our opportunities in what, a year ago, was 
our most promising field. 

There has not as yet been developed in the field more 
than a sprinkling of men capable of securing installa- 
tions in which original thinking or sound knowledge is 
required. And some of these few have already been 
lost to us. They will not come back. 

“But,” we may argue, “gas has so many advantages 
as a fuel that it will almost sell itself.” 

Very true, but there is producer gas. The average 
manufacturer kept away from it to avoid the expense 
of installing the producer plant and having on his forces 
men capable of operating it. There was nothing more 
certain in the manufacturer’s mind than the “certainty” 
of supply of city gas, but he learned last winter it was 
not so certain at all. Thus our biggest selling point has 
been lost, and producer gas assumes bigger proportions 
as a competitor. 

From a position of practically easy selling in the in- 
dustrial fuel field, we are confronted with a situation 
and memories that will necessitate our having the best 
kind of industrial gas engineers we can get hold of. 
If the best of those we have developed are engaged in 
designing units in the employment of manufacturers 
with the intention of utilizing producer gas, we will be 
faced with very serious competition, indeed. 





The Ruling Faction of Tomorrow 

Many of our executives are needlessly worrying them- 
selves, we think, over the possibility of labor ruling all 
things after the war. The thought comes originally 
from England, but it is taking firm root here, neverthe- 
less. To the mind of the Amertcan Gas ENGINEERING 
JourNAL, unless certain factions of the labor group 
radically and promptly make a complete turn-about, the 
labor element will have less influence on after-the-war 
legislation than possibly any other element in our na- 
tional life. 

Although possessed of tremendous potentialities for 
good or bad, organized labor is not numerically a pre- 
dominating element by any means. Its strength lies in 
organization. 

At the present time we are taking hundreds of thou- 
sands of men from all walks of life (including organ- 
ized labor), arming and training them, and sending them 
overseas to battle. Their comfort, health and very life 
depend upon how those of us who remain behind con- 
duct ourselves. 

Everything we do that facilitates their effort or con- 
tributes to their comfort and safety awakens ‘within 
them a responsive glow of appreciation and gratitude. 

Every selfish act that we may do that interferes with 
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relief getting to them, that might compel them to meet 
the Hun with empty rifles, is a shaft directed at their 
very existence. The resentment that such conduct on 
anyone’s part engenders in their hearts is not the kind 
that flames and vanishes. It is the kind that sinks deep 
in the recesses of their minds; that smolders, but never 
dies. 

Even when conquering, these men have their backs 
to the wall. An uninterrupted flow of munitions is as 
essential to life for them as is an uninterrupted flow of 
food; even more so. 

These men have already chalked up some scores 
against organized labor, the biggest of them the conduct 
of the shipworkers.. A few more such memories and 
they will be set forever against anything and everything 
organized labor represents. 

When the war is over there will be millions of these 
soldiers. Numerically they may even be stronger than 
organized labor. It is probable that they will never 
organize formally as a voting unit, but in principle they 
will be organized undissolvably. They will constitute a 
predominant factor in our national political life. What 
they favor will come to pass. What they oppose will 
fail miserably. 

Standing fast behind these men, and seeing to it that 
they lack nothing that may make their task easier and 
safer, is primarily patriotism and decent justice. It is 
likewise very sound common sense. 





It3*Is Not a Question of If You Get It—You 
Have It 

We hear a great deal about retrenchment, of shut- 
ting down on merchandising, etc., to relieve the loads 
we are asked to carry. All minds apparently are en- 
grossed on one thought—retrenchment. Retrenchment 
is the most overplayed and abused word in the vocabu- 
lary of the gas industry. 

Meantime the inevitable scoffs at them all. Each is 
offering a suggestion to avert a development that has 
already occurred. The excessive demand for gas is 
existent. Talking about averting it is futile. What we 
should concern ourselves with is how are we going to 
meet it? 

Most companies will find little difficulty getting 
through the summer. With the next winter will come 
the big ordeal. 

Whether gas companies sell gas heaters or not, gas 
heaters will be purchased and used in tremendous quan- 
tities. The difference will lie in that, heater for heater, 
the demands upon the gas supply will .be proportion- 
ately greater. Those who cannot get heaters will heat 


by means of the cooking range. The great general pub- 
lic is not going to shiver to any unreasonable degree, 
whether, in averting it, they put wrinkles on the gas 
man’s brow or not. 

The thing to do is to sit back and think. 
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The Fuel Administrator is advertising broadcast the 
saving of coal to be effected by heating and cooking, 
wherever possible, with gas. The figures he presents 
are conservative. He is doing what the gas industry 
has been talking of doing—giving national publicity to 
gas and tacking on a clincher that is certain to pull 
that of patriotic duty. 

The Government is in need of vastly increased quan- 
tities of toluol. Manifestly the company with an output 
of a million cubic feet a day would produce a double 
quantity of toluol were its output two million cubic 
feet of gas per day. 

Every condition points to an increased use of gas. 
The deficiency lies iri the means to produce and dis- 
tribute it. 

We cannot avert increased demands as the months 
pass. Companies that edged through by a narrow mar- 
gin last winter will be faced with a more alarming situa- 
tion next winter. 

Undertaking new construction is unadvisable except 
on essential works. Gas works construction under the 
circumstances are as essential, and even more so than 
munition plant construction. 

Extensive enlargement on the part of any gas com- 
pany is near to being financially impossible. In the 
case of any company, any enlargement made to-day, if 
the past is any precedent, is in effect penalizing itself 
for the future. 

If it were possible to profit by the great demand, the 
extra costs of the enlargement might be written off in 
the business of the next few years. 

But the immense demands of to-day mean nothing 
other than trouble. The margin between cost of pro- 
duction and selling price is so close that an enlarged 
demand is a burden rather than a relief. 


There will, of course, be increased rates. But the 
increases will be on the basis of “a reasonable rate of 
return.” They will not provide the excess necessary 
to write off the extra cost of construction undertaken 
at this time in a relatively short period. 

But there must be some solution to the problem. Ex- 
tensive enlargements is the only solution to the problem 
the gas companies and the nation are faced with. How 
can these enlargements be made without unduly penal- 
izing the gas industry? 

That is the problem that must be worked out. 





TuHe*Union Gas & Exectric Company, of Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, held a patriotic meeting at the company’s 
offices April 16. The presentation of a beautiful silk 
flag from the employees to the officials of the company 
was the chief feature of the meeting. The report of the 
amount subscribed by the employees to the Third Lib- 
erty Loan was made. Patriotic addresses were made by 
Corporal Alexandria, B. H. Kroger and officials of the 
company, and arrangements are being made to have the 
Base Hospital Band give a concert. 
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Declares that Next Two Years Will See a 
Development in the Gas Industry 
that Will Surprise All 


This is the Assertion of Dr. Shaul, New President of the Indiana Gas Association at its An- 
nual Meeting in Indianapolis April 24—Important Suggestions Brought Out by Former 
President E. J. Burke, on Preparing and Filing of Rate Increase Cases 


The tenth annual meeting held 
in the Claypool Hotel at Indian- 
apolis, Ind., Wednesday, April 24, 
by the Indiana Gas Association 
found the ranks of the organiza- 
tion thinned by the war, and the 
addresses and discussion all cen- 
tered on the havoc caused in the 
industry by the war and the need 
of tremendous efforts by managers 
of gas utilities and by associations 
of all connected with the industry 
during the continuance of the war 
to insure that the business keeps 
its head above water. 

Technical problems of the indus- 
try were handled entirely with a 
view determining their significance 
with relation to war conditions. 
The closer grouping of gas men 
into strong associations that can 
bring gas needs properly before 
regulatory commissions during the 
war era was declared to be abso- 
lutely essential, unless “dark days 
assail the industry.” Constant and 
strenuous experimenting to cheap- 
en costs of producing and make 
possible further utilization of by- 
products must be the keynote o/ 
the industry, if it is to weather the 
war, was the consensus of opinion. 

The new officers of the organiza- 
tion were elected as follows: Pres- 
ident, C. D. Shaul; Citizens Gas 
Company, Terre Haute; vice-pres- 
ident, W. W. Goodrich, Union 
Heat, Light & Power Company, 
Winchester ; secretary, J. W. Dun- 
bar (re-elected), United Gas & 
Electric Company, New Albany. 

The following were elected di- 
rectors for three years: R. A. 
Zeigler, Central Indiana Lighting 
Company, Anderson; J. D. For- 


rest, Citizens Gas Company, In- 
dianapolis; J. C. Shepard, Public 
Utilities Company, Evansville. 
Directors for two years: H. C. 
Miller, Northern Indiana Gas & 
Electric Company, Hammond; H. 
J. Roach, Crawfordsville Water & 
Gas Company, Crawfordsville. 

The address of the retiring pres- 
ident, E. J. Burke, of the Citizens 
Gas Company, Indianapolis, elicit- 
ed much comment. The report of 
the committee appointed to discuss 
the address declared that war prob- 
lems had been admirably handled 
in the address and that “these con- 
ditions can be met only by greater 
energy and more vigorous efforts 
on the part of managers of these 
utilities. 

“We especially want to empha- 
size and impress upon the mem- 
bers what our president has so well 
said upon the subject of impor- 
tance of gas association. Well 
may our president call our atten- 
tion to this important subject at 
this time, when there is such great 
need of mutual helpfulness and 
united effort in» the management 
cf public service corporations to 
enable them to overcome the diffi- 
culties and adverse conditions 
which confront them. 

“Would call your particular at- 
tention to the important sugges- 
tions in our president’s address on 
preparedness in the filing and pre- 
senting of cases to utility commis- 
sioners for relief. With increased 
and ever-increasing prices of mate- 
rials and supplies and equipment, 
the work of this association be- 
comes more arduous and impor- 
tant. In this connection your com- 


mittee would recommend greater 
co-operation on the part of our 
membership in the preparing and 
presentation of petitions for relief, 
tc the end that more equitable and 
uniform rates for service rendered 
may be established and received 
by public utilities for their most 
necessary and useful service to the 
people.” 

This report was signed by J. C. 
Groble, George W. Cromer and 
J. C. Shepard. 

A long discussion centered on 
the calorific standards that should 
be required now. J. H. Maxon, of 
Muncie, spoke on “Heat Value 
and Composition of Commercial 
Gases.” He set out the relative 
composition and heat value of 
gases now being commercially dis- 
tributed, and pointed out that In- 
diana’s commission has maintained 
rete of approximately 600 

teu. 


“If we are to bring about the 
best economic conditions as to pro- 
ducing and supplying manufac- 
tured gas,” he said, “we must have 
greater latitude as regards heat 
value of commercial gas ; and wher- 
ever a gas utility can show that 
an advantage can be secured by 
supplying a gas of lower heat value 
than the present standard, that 
utility must be allowed to make 
such adjustment. 

“The major part of the present 
and future supply of manufactured 
gas in this State—and, in fact, 
throughout the country—must be 
secured from the carbonization of 
bituminous coal. The coal gas 
plant, however, is not flexible as to 
output, and the enormous increase 
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in demand and the great fluctua- 
tion of demand make the consider- 
ation of flexible methods of pro- 
duction imperative. 

“Waste heat from ovens and 
benches for producing steam to be 
used with coke to produce ‘blue 
gas,’ and the mixing of the ‘blue 
gas’ with the coal gas, is a plan of 
operation offering many possibili- 
ties. The use of bituminous coal 
in water gas generators’ in place of 
coke or anthracite also is worthy 
of careful investigation. 

“The growing demand for man- 
ufactured gas to be used in indus- 
trial heat application offers vast 
possibilities to the manufacturer. 
Distribution of industrial gas of a 
different quality than that served 
for domestic use, and by means of 
separate systems of mains, is in 
immediate prospect. The fallacy 
of attempting to furnish manufac- 
tured gas for the general heating 
of houses and buildings has be- 
come fully apparent. 

“No attempt will be made by the 
writer to present the technical side 
of this subject. It is apparent that 
before we can do much toward 
bringing into effect any materia! 
changes in character of gas which 
we supply, we must bring the pub- 
lic mind and the mind of the public 
officials in whose hands now rests 
the power of regulation to see that 
any changes we propose are mu- 
tually advantageous to the public 
and gas utility.” 

Mr. Maxon then read the recent 
resolutions of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States 
urging that closest scrutiny be 
given all measures tending toward 
further governmental control. of 
utility properties, unless it were 
clearly demonstrated that war 
emergencies made them vitally nec- 
essary. The resolutions further 
pointed out that it is particularly 
essential to keep public utilities in 
America at the point of highest ef- 
ficiency during the period of the 
war, and called on State and local 
authorities to give sympathetic and 
courageous hearing to the relief ac- 
tions forced on utilities by the on- 
erous burdens of the war era. 

“Let us seek, as gas utility op- 
erators, to co-operate with each 
other and with all other utilities in 
the hope that by such co-operation 
we may quickly secure the in- 
creases in charges that we must 
have if we are to maintain service. 
and also secure full rights to adopt 
any processes and operating pro- 
cedure which we can show will 
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produce better general results than 
does our present practice.” 

Discussion of Mr. Maxon’s pa- 
per brought out many interesting 
points, among them being state- 
ments that fair tests on thousands 
of lights had developed that reduc- 
tion of B.t.u. had created an effect on 
the consumers’ bills that was very 
negligible. Mr. Maxon also discussed 
various possibilities, such as the use 
of bituminous coal in  water-gas 
generators to bring coal-gas plants 
to a flexible send-out condition. 

“Tt will not be a practical thing 
in our time, nor in our children’s 
time,” he said, “to attempt to do a 
general heating of buildings with 
gas. The demand is too fluctuat- 
ing and capital will not invest in 
such a scheme. Any gas company 
that starts to do this in any large 
way will face bankruptcy.” 

Mr. Maxon also held that there 
should be no rigid regulation of 
B.t.u. in gas in a district as large 
as a State, but that the regulation 
heat unit must be based on the 
conditions in each community. 

A committee fixed the place of 
the next meeting at Indianapolis, 
and left the decision as to time up 
to the directors. 

A paper written by C. D. Shaul, 
of Terre Haute, the new president 
of the organization, who was un- 
able to attend the meeting, was 
read. The subject was “Cracking 
Oil in Coal-Gas Bench and Remov- 
ing Light Oil from the Gas— 
Worked Out as War Emergency.” 
Mr. Shaul discussed experiments 
of this type carried out success- 
fully in the Terre Haute plant. 
Discussion brought out the gen- 
eral belief that since the marine 
use of oil probably would keep oil 
gas more valuable than any form 
of coal or coke gas, the need for 
such transition, other than to sta- 
bilize a gas company’s output, ap- 
parently is not apparent. 

Although it has been the custom 
in the past years for the associa- 
tion to hold two-day meetings an- 
nually and to close with a mag- 
nificent banquet, the war condi- 
tions this year modified the rule 
and a one-day meeting was held. 
It was concluded with a very in- 
formal dinner at the Claypool Ho- 
tel, where informal talks on gas 
problems were made. 

The new members elected by the 
association were: E. E. Price, su- 
perintendent of the Gary (Ind.) 
Heat, Light & Water Company; 
C. H. Blanchard, Indianapolis; 
F. A. C. Stacey, representing the 
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‘Stacey Manufacturing Company; 


J. Sendak, Hammond, Ind.; T. J. 
Kelly, superintendent of manufac- 
turing, Northern Indiana Gas & 
Electric Company, Fort Wayne; 
J. F. Hildebrant, general manager 
of the Brazil (Ind.) Gas Company ; 
Irwin Rawson, of the Russell En- 
gineering Company, St. Louis, Mo. 

At the morning meeting of the 
association regret was expressed 
over the inability of J. D. Forrest, 
general manager of the Citizens 
Gas Company, Indianapolis. to 
read his scheduled paper on “War 
Conditions Affecting the Gas In- 
dustry.” 

Conditions affecting Mr. For- 
rest’s own company have taken 
him to Washington much of the 
time during the past few weeks, 
and Wednesday he was appearing 
before the Indiana Public Service 
Commission in behalf of his com- 
pany’s petition for rate increase. 

Many routine matters were han- 
dled at the meeting of the associa- 
tion. A motion was unanimously 
adopted placing the Indiana asso- 
ciation on record as favoring the 
amalgamation of the American Gas 
Institute and the National Com- 
mercial Gas Association, and the 
secretary was instructed to forward 
the news of the action to New 
York. 

This action was taken following 
the receipt of a letter from the 
amalgamation committee of the 
two organizations signed by P. S. 
Young, chairman, and J. B. 
Klumpp, secretary. The plan pro- 
posed in the letter is to hold a spe- 
cial meeting of the two organiza- 
tions at the Engineering Societies 
Building, New York, June 6, for 
the purpose of organizing the 
American Gas Association, the 
membership for which will start 
off with combined membership of 
the American Gas Institute and the 
National Commercial Gas Asso- 
ciation. 

The report of the executive com- 
mittee of the Indiana association was 
read and adopted at the morning 
meeting. In brief, it told of the de- 
velopments in the surcharge and re- 
duction of heat unit petitions that 
were brought before the Public Serv- 
ice Commission of Indiana last year, 
and which were reported at that time 
in the AMERICAN Gas ENGINEERING 
JournaL. Both petitions have been 
called by the gas association, the heat 
unit petition now awaiting action by 
the Bureau of Standards at Wash- 
ington and the surcharge petition 
having been segregated among any 
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of the individual companies desiring 
relief, by suggestion of the commis- 
sion. The association’s records let it 
be known that the organization 
stands ready to assist to the fullest 
any individual company which may 
need temporary rate relief. 

At the meeting of the directors of 
the Indiana association, held at the 
Claypool Hotel Tuesday night, it was 
resolved to remit dues in the associa- 
tion of those members “who have 
gone to the front to fight the coun- 
try’s battles,” and to take other laud- 
atory steps in their behalf. These 
members follow: 

O. F. Abrahamson, B. K. Kurb, 
Ray Gideon, Carl Owlstadt, C. G. 
Osborn, Wayne Stacey and A. H. 
White. 

The nominating committee was ap- 
pointed by retiring President Burke 
as follows: F. B. Tracey, Muncie; 
Thomas Donahue, Lafayette ; George 
Neal, Hammond; H. J. Roach, 
Crawfordsville and V. V. Smith, In- 
dianapolis. 

The directors present at the meet- 
ing included President E. J. Burke; 
S. E. Mulholland, Fort Wayne; J. H. 
Maxon; W. H. Wright, Indianapo- 
lis; R. A. Zeigler; J. C. Shepard, 
Evansville, and J. W. Dunbar. 

Many representatives of gas ap- 
pliance companies were in attendance 
at the meeting, and some had dis- 
plays of their wares in the rooms sur- 
rounding the Claypool assembly 
room, where the meetings were held. 

C. D. Shaul arrived in Indianapolis 
in time to attend the annual dinner of 
the Indiana Gas Association,of which 
he was elected president at the after- 
noon meeting. Dr. Shaul had a word 
of encouragement for those at the 
dinner. He said that he firmly be- 
lieved the war will bring out the 
greatest development in the gas in- 
dustry that ever has been witnessed. 

“The scarcity of fuels and the 
enormous demand on gas companies 
for manufacturing fuel are making 
it imperatively necessary for the gas 
industry to seek new channels of eco- 
nomical production, and to make re- 
searches into the .question of addi- 
tional by-products with giant 
strides,” he said. “Enormous wastes 
have existed in the use of gas coals, 
oil, etc., and this wastage must now 
be stopped. In two years more the 
gas industry will see a development 
that will surprise us all. It already 


has started. The industry is about to " 


be revolutionized.. Things are hap- 
pening to-day in the industry that we 
would not have believed before this 
war came on.” 
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Retiring President of Indiana 
Gas Association 


E. J. BURKE 


E. J. Burke Finishes Term as 
President of Indiana Gas 
Association 

E. J. Burke, the retiring president 
of the Indiana Gas Association, has 
made a life study of the gas busi- 
ness, having started his career as a 
bookkeeper and collector fifteen 
years ago in Ottawa, Ill. He was at 
one time manager of the Marquette 
Gas Light Company, of Marquette, 
Mich., during which time he built up 
the efficiency of the organization, re- 


modeled the plant and extended its * 


main system extensively. 

In 1908 he became associated with 
the United Gas Improvement Com- 
pany in Kansas City. While there he 
served in both the engineering and 
commercial departments of the Kan- 
sas City Gas Company until 1910, 
when he was appointed commercial 
manager of the Citizens Gas Com- 
pany, of Indianapolis, Ind., which 
position he still holds. Mr. Burke is 
an active member of the National 
Commercial Gas Association and va- 
rious local organizations in Indian- 
apolis. 


Tue Musxkocee Gas & ELEctric 
Company has declared the regular 
quarterly dividend of 134 per cent 
on the preferred stock, payable 
March 15 to stockholders of record 
Feb. 28. 


Tue Cotumpra Gas & ELeEctric 
Company in March reported a sur- 
plus after charges of $332,502, or 
$42,455 less than in March, 1916. 
Gross earnings increased $18,155. 
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Utilizing Local Coals in Illinois 

The recent convention of the IIli- 
nois Gas Association, though con- 
fined to one day rather than the usual 
two or three, developed so many dis- 
cussions on vital gas topics that the 
members went away with the ex- 
pressed feeling that it was probably 
the most beneficial session they had 
ever attended. 


It is perhaps needless to say that 
fuel was one of the most favored 
subjects of discussion. In view of 
the increasing difficulty of obtaining 
Eastern coal gas companies general- 
ly throughout Illinois have taken seri- 
ously to the problem of coking local 
coals. 

The results and conclusions ob- 
tained by F. K. Ovitz, of the United 
States Bureau of Mines, from ex- 
periments in the carbonization of II- 
linois coals in inclined gas retorts 
were summarized before the conven- 
tion by E. H. Taylor, of the Bureau 
of Mines Committee, as follows, 
reading from Mr. Ovitz’s report: 

“Tllinois coal mixed with Kentucky 
coal before charging yields better 
coke than Illinois coal alone. The 
coke has a more uniform cell struc- 
ture, is denser, more homogeneous 
and stronger. 


“Tf all the retorts are charged with 
the same mixture, uniform operating 
conditions can be maintained to in- 
sure proper carbonization of all the 
charges. If, however, the coals are 
used unmixed, the charges of IIli- 
nois coal require either a higher tem- 
perature or a longer period of car- 
bonization than the charges of Ken- 
tucky coal. 

“Coke from Illinois coal alone con- 
tained more ash and had more ten- 
dency to form clinker than coke from 
a mixture of Illinois coal and Ken- 
tucky coal. The Kentucky coal had 
a low ash content, and the ash had 
a high softening temperature; con- 
sequently the ash content of the coke 
from the mixture was decreased, and 
the softening temperature of the ash 
was raised. 

“The yield of coke from mixtures 
was larger than from Illinois coal 
alone, and increased as the percent- 
age of Kentucky coal was increased. 

“The amount of breeze in the coke 
made from unmixed Illinois coal was 
greater than in coke from mixtures. 
The amount of breeze from mixtures 
decreased as the amount of Ken- 
tucky coal in the mixture was in- 
creased. 

“Mixtures gave higher gas yields 
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and consequently enabled greater 
production of gas with a given equip- 
ment than could be obtained from 
Illinois coal alone. 

“There is a considerable supply of 
Illinois coal with a sulphur content 
low enough to permit its use for gas 
making without operating trouble 
from sulphur. 

“The more general use of Illinois 
coal in gas plants deserves careful 
consideration from gas manufactur- 
ers. At many plants in the Central 
West the cost of producing the gas 
can be considerably reduced by using 
either Illinois coal alone or by mix- 
ing with it another coal.” 


C. D. Shaul Elected President 
of Indiana Gas Association 
C. D. Shaul, the new president of 

the Indiana Gas Association, was 

born at Pendleton, in Madison Coun- 
ty, Ind. He attended Indiana Uni- 
versity at Bloomington and graduat- 

ed from there in the class of 1902. 

“He was ashamed to go home from 

college,” he said, “without a job, so 

he took about the first one that pre- 
sented itself.” 

Through F. W. Freese, of Fort 
Wayne, a charter member of the 
Indiana Gas Association, he became 
connected with the Kerr-Murray 
Manufacturing Company, of Fort 
Wayne, and assisted in the building 
of gas holders, gas plants and parts 
of gas systems during the years 1902- 
3. He was superintendent of the 
Houston Gas Company, at Houston; 
Tex., from 1903 to 1913, then be- 
came manager of the Altoona Gas 
Light & Fuel Company at Altoona, 
Pa., until 1914, after which he took 
the position of general manager of 
the Citizens Gas & Fuel Company, 
Terre Haute, Ind., which he now 
holds. 


Suggestions Advanced at Re- 
cent Conference Associations 


After a conference between John 
Skelton Williams, Comptroller of 
the Currency, and a joint committee 
from the American Electric Railway 
Association, the National Electric 
Light Association, the American Gas 
Institute and the National Commer- 
cial Gas Association, the following 
suggestions regarding proper relief 
for the utility situation were made: 

1. Rates must be increased suffi- 
ciently to absorb the increased cost 
of producing the service. 

2. The utilities must be relieved 





during the period of the war of all 
non-essential and unproductive re- 
quirements, such as paving, placing 
of wires under ground, duplication 
and unnecessary extensions of serv- 
ice. 
3. Assistance must be provided to 
enable the companies to finance the 
unavoidable extensions of service 
made necessary by the nation’s war 
program. 





Massachusetts Gas Report 

The fiscal year havings been 
changed to end Dec. 31 instead of 
June 30, the Massachusetts Gas Com- 
panies issue a report for the six 
months ended Dec. 31, 1917, which 
compares as below with the fiscal 
years ended June 30, 1917, and 1916: 


Interest on bonds, notes, etc 
Dividends received 


Total income 


CPOMOURE ORUORRES ook osc cee coveccave 
Interest on bonds and notes 
Preferred dividends .............cccces 
Reserve for depreciation of securities... 
Red Cross dividend 
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Company’s fleet of steamers, tugs and 
barges. Since July 1, 1917, the Gov- 
ernment has requisitioned all the 
American-owned steamers of over 


2,500 tons dead weight. The six 
steamers of the New England Fuel 
& Transportation Company, up to 
March 1, 1918, had been left in the 
coal trade, being operated by this 
company under charter from the 
Shipping Board. On March 9, 1918, 
the Shipping Board took the steamer 
Newton for Government service. 


The output for the six months of 
the Federal mine was 272,540 tons, 
compared with 313,908 tons the same 
period the preceding year. Labor 
conditions and shortage of cars and 
motive power were the cause of this 
decrease. For the six months ended 














(Ee Tee SOR Yair tener 
Undivided earnings of subsidiaries 


seeeee 





Total earnings 
Common dividends 


ee ee | 





Balance 


In this report President Richards 
says in part: The marked increases 
in costs of manufacture and distri- 
bution of gas has obliged all four 
of our gas companies to seek relief 
through an increase in the price of 
gas to consumers. The Boston Con- 
solidated Gas Company’s net addition 
in street mains for the six months 
ended Dec. 31, 1917, was 1 mile, 
3,330 ft. The total output of gas 
to consumers was 3,035,283,000 cu. 
ft., an increase of 8.52 per cent com- 
pared with the corresponding period 
the previous year. 

Considering the adverse condi- 
tions, the net results of the Everett 
plant of the New England Fuel & 
Transportation Company for the six 
months were reasonably satisfactory. 
The shortage of coal at the loading 
piers, labor conditions and the un- 
usually severe winter causing block- 
ing ice all along the coast, frozen coal 
and delays to vessels, seriously inter- 
fered with the movement of the New 
England Fuel & Transportation 





Six Mos. to Year to 
Dec. 31, °17 June 30, 17 June 30, ’16 
$47,371 $312,383 $351,597 
1,654,371 3,469,457 2,581,701 
892 2,490 5,623 
$1,702,634 $3,784,330 $2,902,921 
138,281 139,695 95,084 
206,085 414,902 419,487 
500,000 1,000,000 1,000,000 
892 2490” 5,623 
Lketonate 125,000 . “ae 
$857,376 $2,102,242 © $1,382,727 
194,260 342,596 "8 277,440 
$1,051,636 $2,444,838 $1,660,167 
875,000 1,250,000 1,250,000 
$176,636 $1,194,838 $410,167 


Dec. 31, 1917, the output of the J. B. 
B. Coal Company, 60 per cent of the 
stock of which is owned by the New 
England Fuel & Transportation 
Company, was 121,316 gross tons, 
compared with 167,343 gross tons the 
same period the previous year. 


Mantles and Burners to be 
Supplied When Toluol 
Is Extracted 


One mantle and burner will be 
supplied to every consumer of gas in 
Minneapolis who uses open flame 
burners when the work of extracting 
toluol from the gas at the plant of 
the Minneapolis Gas Light Company 
commences, it was announced re- 
cently by M. R. Maltbie, ordnance 
expert for the Government, in order 
that the lighting capacity of the gas 
may not be lowered. 

The work will start as soon as a 
shipment of necessary ingredients is 
received there. 
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Supplemental Petition on B.t.u. 
Standard of Savannah Com- 
pany Denied 


An order has been handed down by 
the railroad commission declining to 
grant the petition of the Savannah 
(Ga.) Gas Company asking for per- 
mission to furnish gas of a lower 
standard than that required in the 
original order issued Jan. 25. 

Under the new decision of the rail- 
road commission the gas company 
shall show an average monthly mini- 
mum of 575 B.t.u. Since the issu- 
ance of the original order the gas 
company has contended that during 
the present conditions it could main- 
tain an average of 565 B.t.u. City 
Attorney R. J. Travis, who has han- 
died the matter for the city, did not 
agree with the gas company in this 
construction of the order. 

Therefore, the gas company filed a 
supplemental petition in which it 
asked permission to furnish an aver- 
age minimum of 565 B.t.u. It was 
this petition which the commission 
acted on in declining to modify its 


original order. 


350 Barrels of Oil from New 
Well First Day 


A new well shot by the United 
Fuel Gas Company in its Sunday 
Creek tract, 15 miles south of 
Charleston, W. Va., is reported to 
have produced 350 barrels of oil for 
the first twenty-four hours. 


Louisville Gas Notes Now 
Ready 


The Guaranty Trust Company, of 
New York, through its trust depart- 
ment, will, on and after April 18, be 
prepared to deliver the definite 
Louisville Gas & Electric Company 
two and a half year, bearing 7 per 
cent, gold notes, due Sept. 1, 1920, 
upon surrender of the outstanding 
interim receipts. 


New Rates for Fitchburg Ef- 


fective June 1 

The price of gas will be increased 
15 cents per 1,000 ft., beginning June 
1, as announced by the Fitchburg 
(Mass.) Gas & Electric Light Com- 
pany. 

Gas is now $1.10 per 1,000 ft., with 
a prompt payment discount of 10cents 
per 1,000. The new price will be 
$1.25 per 1,000 for the first 25,000 
ft., $1.10 for the next 25,000 and $1 
for all over 50,000. 
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Whiaiiaegiids Company to Get 
Rehearing on Rate Increase 


Official notification reached Wau- 
kegan, Ill., recently that the Illinois 
Public Utilities Commission, in con- 
ference April 9 at its Chicago office, 
granted the petition of the North 
Shore Gas Company for a rehearing 
regarding its proposed rate advance. 


Personal Property of Rapid 
City Gas Plant Sold 

The personal property of the Rap- 
id City (S. D.) Gas Light Company 
was sold at sheriff’s sale April 11 to 
satisfy delinquent taxes, and was bid 
in by A. C. Hunt as trustee. 

Bidding was not particularly spir- 
ited and the purchase price was 
$1,000. The back personal taxes on 
the property amounted to something 
over $1,300. 

This includes a title to the office 
fixtures and the mains of the com- 
pany. The plant of the company was 
sold at the scavenger tax sale of 
real estate last fall and was pur- 
chased for $5,000. 

It is understood that a new com- 
pany is to be formed to take over the 
plant and that it will be made more 
extensive than it is at present. No 
definite announcements have as yet 
been made regarding this. 


Increased Rate Requested by 
Moline Company 

Ruling upon the application of the 
Peoples Power Company for an in- 
crease in the gas rate in Rock Island, 
Moline, East Moline and Silvis, IIL, 
is expected shortly. Representa- 
tives of the municipal governments 
will be present on that date. The 
company is asking for a flat rate of 
$1 per 1,000 cu. ft. 


Higher Rate Asked for 


Quincy 

The Quincy (Ill.) Gas, Electric & 
Heating Company has filed with the 
public utilities commission a petition 
asking permission to suspend its 
present gas rates and increase the net 
rates 5 cents per 1,000 cu. ft. The 
new schedule proposed follows: 

For the first 2,000 cu. ft. per 
month, $1.10 gross per 1,000 cu. ft.; 
for the next 3,000 cu. ft., $1.05 
gross; for the next 5,000 cu. ft., $1 
gross; for the next 10,000 cu. ft., 95 
cents gross, and for the next 20,000 
cu. ft., 90 cents gross. The same dis- 
count of 10 cents per 1,000 for pay- 
ment within ten days will hold on the 
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new schedule, making the’ advance 
only 5 cents per 1,000 cu. ft. net, ex- 
plained Manager Channon. 

The prepayment rate of $1 will be 
$1.10, new schedule. 


Charlotte Company Asks Per- 


mission to Increase Rates 

Inclosed in the envelope with the 
monthly gas bills sent out by the 
Southern Public Utilities Company, 
Charlotte, N. C., were letters inform- 
ing customers that the company has 
applied to the North Carolina Cor- 
poration Commission for permission 
to increase the rates of gas approxi- 
mately 15 per cent, effective this 
month. 


Two West Virginia Plants to 
be Sold 


In the United States Court Judge 
Dayton ordered the sale of the plants 
of the Martinsburg (W. Va.) Gas 
Company and the Charleston, (W. 
Va.) Gas Company under bank- 
ruptcy proceedings, the report of the 
commissioner showing that neither 
could pay its debts out of the profits 
within five years. Col. Stuart W. 
Walker, of Martinsburg, was ap- 
pointed commissioner to sell the 
plants, which are estimated to be 
worth more than $250,000. Both 
plants were declared insolvent sev- 
eral months ago. 


Illinois Company Given Per- 
mission to Lower Quality 
of Gas 


Gas users of northern [Illinois 
served by the Northern Illinois Pub- 
lic Service Company will henceforth 
be supplied with an inferior grade of 
gas. 

The Illinois Public Utilities Com- 
mission recently. granted the com- 
pany permission to reduce the quality 
of its gas. 

The company serves consumers in 
Cook, Kankakee and Streator Coun- 
ties. 


Marlboro - Hudson Company 
Wants Authority to 
Issue Bonds 


The Marlboro-Hudson Gas Com- 
pany has petitioned the Massachu- 
setts Board of Gas and Electric Light 
Commissioners for approval of an 
issue of additional capital stock of 
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Ci > ti Cc 
Contract for Street 
Delayed 


the par’ value of $150,000, to pay for 
extensions of its plant and property. 


Rate Increase for Mt. Clemens 


Attorney O. C. Lungerhausen, ap- 
pearing as counsel for the Mount 
Clemens (Mich.) Gas Light Com- 
pany, made a plea for an increase in 
rates until conditions again become 
normal before the members of the 
city council at its recent meeting. 
He stated that under the franchise 
which was granted the company 
twenty years ago, allowing the com- 
pany to charge $1.15 per 1,000 cu. 
ft. of gas gross, and $1 net, the com- 
pany was at the present time not only 
losing money on their investment, 
but was also forced to default pay- 
ment on some bonds. He asked that 
an increase of 20 cents per 1,000 cu. 
ft. of gas be allowed. The council 
unanimously passed the grant, mak- 
ing gas prices immediately $1.35 a 
1,000 gross or $1.20 per 1,000 if bill 
is paid before the fifteenth of the 
month. 


Property Value of Louisville 
Company Increased 

An increase in the assessed valua- 

tion of the tangible property of the 

Louisville (Ky.) Gas & Electric 

Company was made by the Jefferson 

County board of tax supervisors re- 


cently. The valuation was increased 
from $2,526,563 to $4,000,000. 


Petition Filed By’-Plattsburg 
Company for Increase 

The Plattsburg (N. Y.) Gas & 
Electric Company has filed with the 
Public Service Commission, Second 
District, a revised tariff schedule, ef- 
fective May 1, when the company 
proposes to change the rate for gas 
from $1.40 to $1.50 per 1,000 cu. ft. 


Increase Asked By El Paso 
Company 


Increased cost of operation has 
forced the El Paso (Tex.) Gas Com- 
pany to ask the city council to allow 
it to increase the cost to its patrons 
in the form of a “service charge” of 
35 cents a month. 

The rate for gas consumed will 
remain the same as at present—$1.50 
per 1,000 cu. ft., and the discount of 
20 cents per thousand on bills paid 
before the tenth of the month will 
remain the same. 


Wants 
ighting 


On the ground that lighting of the 
city’s streets is a necessity, Mayor 
Galvin and city officials will oppose 
efforts of the Union Gas & Electric 
Company, Cincinnati,. Ohio, to post- 
pone until after the war the construc- 
tion of the boulevard lighting system. 

A letter from W. W. Freeman, 
president of the company, to Service 
Director Hornberger requested the 
city to postpone the work. He plead- 
ed war conditions, and cited the fact 
that the Government opposes any but 
necessary improvements. 


Increase Granted Lawrence 


Company 

Despite lively opposition on the 
part of local labor interests and sev- 
eral prominent individuals the Gas 
and Electric Light Commission of 
Massachusetts handed down a deci- 
sion in favor of the Lawrence 
(Mass.) Gas Company, authorizing 
an increase in gas rates from 85 
cents to 95 cents per 1,000 cu. ft. 


Attleboro Consumers to Pay 


15 Cents More for Gas 
The State board of gas and Elec- 
tric light commissioners has allowed 
the petition of the Attleboro ( Mass.) 
Gas Light Company for an increase 
in the net price from $1 to $1.15, 
dating April 1. 


Increase Petition Filed by 
Burlington Company 

The Citizens Gas Company has 
filed application with the railroad 
rate commission for authority to in- 
crease the rate to consumers in Bur- 
lington, Wis. The present rate is 
$1.60 per 1,000, with a discount of 
10 cents per 1,000 for prompt pay- 
ment. The commission will hold a 
hearing on the matter at Madison 
Thursday, May 2. 


Greenfield Company Increases 
Rates 


There will be an increase of 15 
per cent in the price of gas, affecting 
Greenfield and Turners Falls, to take 
effect during the month of May for 
gas consumed during said month and 
will appear on bills rendered June 1. 
This decision was arrived at by the 
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board of directors of the Greenfield 
(Mass.) Gas Light Company, owing 
to the increase cost of manufacture, 
there being a number of items in- 
cluded in this increase, the ones of 
greatest importance being the in- 
crease in the price of coal and oil 
used in the manufacture of gas. 


Company Seeks Increase for 
Council Bluffs 


The Citizens Gas & Electric Com- 
pany, of Council Bluffs, Iowa, has 
been operating at a loss since the be- 
ginning of 1917, and unless it is per- 
mitted to raise rates on gas, will ulti- 
mately become insolvent, according 
to Emmet Tinley, counsel for the 
company, who requested the council 
to arrange for a special hearing on 
the matter. 

According to the original grant of 
the city to the gas company, the rate 
is fixed at $1.45 per 1,000 cu. ft. 
This has since been reduced, and the 
present rate is $1.25 per 1,000 cu. ft., 
with 15 cents off for prompt pay- 
ment. 


Higher Rate to be Charged 
by New Albany Company 


Permission has been given by the 
Indiana Public Service Commission 
for the United Gas & Electric Com- 
pany to increase the rates on gas in 
New Albany, Jeffersonville, Port 
Fulton and Ohio Falls, from $1.10 to 
$1.30 per 1,000 ft. The company 
also asked to be given permission to 
charge 50 cents per month meter 
rent, this to include gas burned up to 
that amount. The increase is grant- 
ed with the proviso the company in- 
stall a pressure gauge to show that 
there is a regular flow at all times, 
there having been much complaint as 
to irregularity. 


Maryland Rate Case Now in 
Litigation 

Although the West Virginia & 
Maryland Gas Company, Western- 
port, Md., has put into effect its new 
schedule of rates to consumers, and 
the public is advised to pay the in- 
crease, the rights of the company in 
this connection will not be perma- 
nently in effect until after the courts 
of the State have decided which tri- 
bunal has the right to conduct an 
investigation and determine if the in- 
crease in rates is justified. 

The 40-cent gross rate is not per- 
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manently in effect, as the protest 
against the increase is now in litiga- 
tion, and if the municipalities are suc- 
cessful in having the rates refused 
after investigation, the excess money 
paid to the gas company will be re- 
funded to the consumer. 


Peoples Company Acquaints 
Consumers with Gas 


Problems 

The Peoples Gas Light & Coke 
Company, of Chicago, is continuing 
the practice of acquainting its pa- 
trons with the problems confronting 
gas companies by means of riders at- 
tached to the monthly bills. The cur- 
rent statement received by every gas 
consumer in Chicago bears a flyer 
which is headed thus: 


PRESIDENT WILSON SPEAKS 


It then quotes to quite an extent 
the letter sent by Secretary of the 
Treasury McAdoo to President Wil- 
son on how public utility companies 
are being crushed between mounting 
costs on one side and stationary rates 
on the other. This is followed by an 
extract from President Wilson’s re- 
ply to Mr. McAdoo. 

Having shown the consumer how 
the head of the nation views the sit- 
uation the gas company closes the 
rider with the following statement: 
“This company’s petition to the au- 
thorities for a readjustment of gas 
rates asks for nothing more than 
what Secretary McAdoo and Presi- 
dent Wilson recommend, namely: 
Fair and just recognition of war- 
time conditions.” 


Ft. Collins Company Granted 
Increase 


The city council recently passed 
on first reading the ordinance which 
grants an increase in the rates for 
gas as requested by the Poudre Val- 
ley Gas Company, Fort Collins, Col. 

The old rate was $1.50 for illumi- 
nating gas and $1 per 1,000 for gas 
to be used for fuel and power. 

The new rates provide for the fol- 
lowing: First 10,000 cu. ft., $1.25 net 
per 1,000 ; second 10,000 cu. ft., $1.15 
net; third 10,000 cu. ft., $1.05 net; 
over 30,000 cu. ft., 90 cents net. Ten 
cents extra is charged per 1,000 
where bills are not paid by the tenth 
of each month. 

A minimum charge is made per 
month for service. This is 50 cents, 
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75.cents or $1, according to the serv- 
ice. No charge is made for prepay- 
ment meters. 


Chicago Company Seeks Uni- 
form Rate for Service 
Pipes 

The Peoples Gas Light & Coke 
Company, of Chicago, has petitioned 
the Public Utilities Commission of 
Illinois for authority to put into ef- 
fect a uniform rule as to service 
pipes. 


Rate Increase Asked for Can- 
on City 
The Canon (Col.) Gas Company 
has asked permission to increase its 
rates to $1.65 gross or $1.55 net per 
1,000 cu. ft. for all gas consumed. 


Haverhill Company Granted 
Increased Rate 


The gas and electric light commis- 
sion has decided to allow the Haver- 
hill (Mass.) Gas Light Company an 
increase of 10 cents in its price of 
gas. The new price is 90 cents a 
1,000 ft.; the company asked for 95 
cents. 


Rate Increase Asked by Marl- 


boro-Hudson Company 

The Marlboro-Hudson Gas Com- 
pany, Marlboro, ‘Mass., has filed a 
petition with the State gas and elec- 
tric light commission for a revision 
of the order of the commission dated 
July 9, 1915, relative to the maxi- 
mum net price of gas. The gas sup- 
plied by the company is purchased 
from the West Boston Gas Company. 


New Railroad Station to Have 
Gas Supply 

In compliance with the recent re- 
quest of the contractors who are 
erecting the new terminal on West 
Broad Street, Richmond, Va., the 
superintendent of the Richmond City 
Gas Work was recently instructed by 
the administration board to extend 
the gas mains to the property of the 
Richmond Terminal Company, so as 
to furnish the buildings of the new 
passenger station with the necessary 
supply of gas. 





THe Wasuincton Gas LIGHT 
Company recently announced that a 
dividend of 90 cents per share would 
be paid May 1 to stockholders of rec- 
ord April 15. 
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Hortonville Plant May be Sold 
Soon 


At the next meeting of the stock- 
holders of the Hortonville (Wis.) 
Light, Heat & Power Company the 
matter of an offer which has been 
made to dispose of the plant will be 
taken up. 


Increased Rates for Hollister, 
Cal. 

The State railroad commission 
has fixed the following schedule for 
Hollister, Cal., in acting upon the re- 
cent application of the Coast Coun- 
ties Gas & Electric Company for an 
increase in gas rates: 


Gross Net 
First 500 cu. ft. or less....$1.10 $1.00 
ae?" 2. See 1.70 1.60 
Next 4,000 cu. ft.......... 1.50 1.40 
Next 8,000 cu. ft.......... 1.20 1.20 
Next 10,000 cu. ft......... 1.00 1.00 
Over 25,000 cu. ft......... 0.90 0.90 


The net rate is effective if the bill is 
paid at the office on or before the 
tenth day of the month next succeed- 
ing that for which the bill is ren- 
dered. If bill is not paid on or be- 
fore the tenth day of the month, the 
gross charge is effective. 


Increased Rate Sought for 
Plymouth 


The Massachusetts Gas and Elec- 
tric Commission held a hearing in the 
county commissioner’s room in the 
Court House recently relative to the 
proposition to advance the price of 
gas to consumers in Plymouth, Mass. 
Evidence was introduced by the Ply- 
mouth Gas Light Company that by 
reason of the increased cost of sup- 
plies and labor, the income and ex- 
pense account made an unsatisfac- 
tory showing, and the company was 
doing business at a loss. 


Baltimore Employees Get 
Wage Increase 


Herbert A. Wagner, president of 
the Consolidated Gas, Electric Light 
& Power Company, of Baltimore, 
sent notices to the heads of the de- 
partments April 10 of a 10 per cent 
increase in the pay of the employees, 
to become effective at once. The 
company took this action in view of 
the high cost of living and because 
of the greater expense which the em- 
ployees have to meet. 
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The increase affects those who re- 
ceive their pay daily, weekly and bi- 
weekly, and includes practically 2,500 
of the working force, taking in prac- 
tically all except the heads of de- 
partments and those who work on 
monthly or yearly salaries. It will 
mean an additional outlay of approx- 


imately $250,000 a year to the com- 
pany. 


Scranton Company Demands 
Bills to be Paid Within 
Ten Days 


Following its action taken recently 
in increasing rates generally and the 
charge to domestic consumers from 
95 cents to $1.15 per 1,000 cu. ft., 
the Scranton (Pa.) Gas & Water 
Company is now sending out notices 
to its customers stating that here- 
after bills must be paid within ten 
days of receipt of notice, else the 
service may be discontinued. The 
notices are in printed form and dated 
as of April 5, 1918. 

The company complains that the 
past policy of allowing sixty to ninety 
days for payment of gas bills has re- 
sulted in so many abuses that it is 
obliged to take this action to put a 
stop to the increasing losses it has 
sustained. The bills will now be 
rendered as payable on the fifteenth 
of the month in which they are ren- 
dered, and must be paid by the twen- 
ty-fifth of the same month. 


Increased Rate for Staunton 


On and after April 20 gas fur- 
nished by the Staunton (Va.) Gas 
Company will be sold at an increased 
price of $1.50 per 1,000 cu. ft. This 
is a 25-cent per 1,000 increase, which 
Charles S. Hunter, receiver for the 


company, states is an absolute neces- 
sity. 


Rate Increase Requested by 
Atlanta Company 

An increase in the rates for illumi- 
nating and fuel gas of approximately 
33 1/3 per cent is asked by the At- 
lanta (Ga.) Gas Light Company in a 
petition filed recently with the State 
railroad commission. This action 


follows indications previously made 
by a committee of stockholders who, 
in recent advertisements, have out- 
lined the company’s intentions. 





Lakeland Citizens to Vote on 


Proposed Municipal Plant 

Citizens of Lakeland, Fila., will 
vote on May 14 on a proposed 
amendment to the city charter, which 
provides for the issuance of $200,- 
000 bonds for the purchase and main- 
tenance of a gas plant. 

The only gas plant in the city be- 
longs to the Lakeland Gas Company, 
which was organized ten years ago 
as a branch of the Tampa Gas Com- 
pany. The granting of a franchise 
at that time met with some opposi- 
tion from those who hoped that the 
city would eventually be able to erect 
its own gas plant. 


Dallas Company Asks for Al- 
lowance of Franchise Expense 

The Dallas (Tex.) Gas Company 
has filed an application with the city 
for an allowance on its capitaliza- 
tion of $41,596.53 for expenses in- 


curred in securing its recent fran- 
chise. 


Uniform Service Charge Con- 
sidered at New Hampshire 


A conference of representatives 
with New Hampshire gas companies 
was held in the general committee 
room at the State House, by Com- 
missioner Worthen, of the public 
service board. The meeting was 
called to work out some uniform 
method of fixing rates by all of the 
companies, at the same time taking 
into consideration local conditions. 
There was a discussion of the service 
charge, Commissioner Worthen go- 
ing on record as heartily in favor of 
such a charge, thus reiterating the 
opinion expressed by Chairman 
Niles, of the commission, several 
weeks ago, when the Concord service 
charge was taken up at a public hear- 
ing. ° 

Professor Worthen said the com- 
mission was still of the same mind, 
and Mr. Seybold, of the Portsmouth 
Gas Company, declared he was a firm 
believer in the service charge, an- 
nouncing that a charge of 50 cents 
a month is made in Portsmouth. 
The Concord charge is 25 cents per 
month per meter. Mr. Seybold said 
the situation confronting the gas 
companies of the State calls for he- 
roic action, and added that while 
possibly 125 meters were removed 
since the service charge was inaugu- 
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rated in June, many of these had 
had meters replaced and were now 
using the gas. This had come about 
through a campaign of education, as 
a result of which the consumers real- 
ized the justice of the charge. 


Wisconsin Company To Begin 
Gas Making at New Plant 
about June 15 


The making: of illuminating and 
fuel gas at the Eastern Wisconsin 
Railway & Lighting Company’s new 
plant on West Johnson Street, Fond 
du Lac, Wis., will start, it is expect- 
ed, about the middle of June or the 
first of July. 


Muck Continue To Make Ex- 


tensions Without Charge 

The Quincy (Ill.) Gas & Electric 
Company will be obliged to make ex- 
tensions of gas mains to private con- 
sumers without charge as heretofore, 
according to a ruling filed recently by 
the Illinois Public Utilities Commis- 
sion. The Quincy company joined 
with other utility companies of the 


State in asking that this requirement 
be annulled. 





Societies and 
Associations 











THE SOUTHWESTERN ELECTRICAL 
& Gas AssocraTIon held the annual 
convention at the Hotel Galvez, Gal- 
veston, Tex., April 15 and 16. The 
following program was carried out: 
The meeting was opened at 10 a. m., 
April 15, by an address of welcome 
by Mayor I. H. Kempner. Response 
by W. B. Head, vice-president Texas 
Power & Light Company. Presi- 
dent’s address, H: C. Morris, vice- 
president Dallas Gas Company ; ap- 
pointment of committee on presi- 
dent’s address; nomination and elec- 
tion of nomination committee ; secre- 
tary’s report on membership; secre- 
tary’s report on association office; 
address, ‘War Savings, the Solution 
of Our National Problem,” Judge 
Edward F. Harris; appointment of 
temporary committees. The Street 
and Interurban Railway Section ses- 
sion was held at 2 p. m. that after- 
noon. The Gas Section session was 
held at 2 p. m. in the Gold Room in 
the afternoon. F. D. Murphy, gen- 


eral manager Houston Gas & Fuel 
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Company, was chairman. “The 
Commercial End of the Gas Busi- 
ness,” by H. E. Danner, commercial 
manager Houston Gas & Fuel Com- 
pany; “The Manufacture of Balloon 
Gas,” by F. L. Weisser, superinten- 
dent gas department San Antonio 
Public Service Company; address, 
“What Will Be the Next Turn in the 
Gas Business?” by the chairman; 
question box and discussions; new 
questions brought in by members; 
election of section chairman. The 
Light and Power, general and busi- 
ness sessions were held on Tuesday. 


Tue Iowa District Gas Associa- 
TION officers and councils have de- 
cided to hold the 1918 convention at 
the Chamberlain Hotel, in Des 
Moines, Iowa, May 28 and 29. Pro- 
gram of this convention will be pub- 
lished later. 








Personal Notes 




















Tue Pacirric Gas & ELECTRIC 
CoMPANy, at the annual meeting of 
the stockholders held April 9, re- 
elected the following directors: 
Frank B. Anderson, Henry E. Both- 
in, John A. Britton, William H. 
Crocker, Frank G. Drum, John S. 
Drum, F. T. Elsey, D. H. Foote, A. 
F. Hockenbeamer, Norman B. Liv- 
ermore, John D. McKee, John A. 
McCandless, C. O. G. Miller, W. G. 
Henshaw and George K. Weeks. 


M. H. Brinces has resigned as au- 
ditor of the Pacific Gas & Electric 
Company. 


F, D. Cowarp, superintendent of 
the gas plants of the Southern Pub- 
lic Utilities Company at Greenville, 
S. C., was promoted to superinten- 
dent of operation in charge of the gas 
plants at Charlotte, N. C., succeeding 
J. J. Conlon. Mr. Coward came to the 
service of the company from Savan- 
nah, Ga., to the Charlotte plant in 
1909. For two years he was assistant 
to Superintendent Conlin, and was 
transferred to Greenville in 1911, to 
take charge of the one plant then 
operated by the company. Later, a 
coal gas plant was built, and Mr. 
Coward assumed charge of both. 


J. J. Con.in, superintendent of 
operation of the Southern Public 


Utilities Company at Charlotte, has” 
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been transferred to the general office. 
Mr. Conlin has been in charge for 
the past eleven years, coming to the 
old Charlotte Consolidated Construc- 
tion Company. from Savannah, Ga., 
where he was associated with the 
United Gas Improvement Company 
In his new position he will be asso- 
ciated with General Superintendent 
E. F. Taylor in construction work, 
and will perform such other duties 
as may be assigned to him from the 
general office. 


C. C. Duntap has resigned as 
manager of the Gas Light Company, 
of Galena, IIl., and his resignation 
has been officially accepted by the 
company, and took effect April 17. 
Mr. Dunlap has held the position of 
manager of the water works and the 
gas plants for ten years, he coming 
to Galena to take the position at the 
head of the water works and later, 
when the company purchased the gas 
company, Mr. Dunlap also headed 
this organization in Galena and man- 
aged both most efficiently until the 
water works was purchased by the 
city last year. Mr. Dunlap has taken 
a position with a public service com- 
pany at Radford, Va., and will go to 
that city shortly. 


GeorGE BEIL, who has been super- 
intendent of the Gas Light Company, 
of Galena, Iil., for a number of years, 
has been officially appointed as man- 
ager, succeeding C. C. Dunlap. 


J. A. GALLIGAN, manager of Pick- 
ands, Brown & Company, of Chi- 
cago, has been appointed coke ad- 
ministrator of Chicago by the Fed- 
eral Fuel Administration. He will 
have charge of the apportionment 
and distribution of coke in the IIli- 
nois division of the administration. 


Wii1aM L. Kino, for ten years 
a valued employee of the Cambridge 
(Mass.) Gas Light Company, later 
as manager of the commercial de- 
partment, recently severed his con- 
nection with the company to assume 
the treasureship of the Granite State 
Spring Water Company at Atkinson, 
N: H. His position has been taken 
by Andrew F. Pettingell, who has 
been in the employ of the company 
in another capacity for several years. 


Joun C. Reep and Heverin S. 
ReEEp have formed a partnership, to 
be known as J. C. Reed & Company, 
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bankers, 200-201 Morris Building, 
1421, Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa. John C. Reed was formerly a 
partner in the firm of Starr & Reed, 
recently dissolved. 


CHARLES E. Starr will continue in 
the business of investment securities 
and public utility properties at 1303 ° 
Morris Building, Philadelphia, Pa., 
the firm of Starr & Reed having dis- 
solved. 


C. L. Proctor, who has been new 
business manager of the Empire Dis- 
trict Electric Company, with head- 
quarters at Joplin, Mo., has been 
made general manager of the Dan- 
bury (Conn.) & Bethel Gas & Elec- 
tric Light Company, succeeding the 
late Charles H. Merritt. 


Joun McMILLan, superintendent 
of the Joplin (Mo.) Gas Company, 
has resigned his position to accept 
one with another company June I. 
Mr. McMillan has been with the 
company since last August. 


GeorGE W. FULLERTON, manager 
of the Albion (Mich.) Gas Light 
Company, has been transferred to 
Providence, R. I. He will be suc- 
ceeded by C. W. Beck, of Valparaiso, 
Ind. 


Dwicut K. Bart ett, the retiring 
assistant manager of the Builders 
Iron Foundry, was recently tendered 
a testimonial dinner at the Turks 
Head Club. Both men and women 
employees attended the farewell 
party, and there were informal 
speeches made. W. C. Greene pre- 
sented a traveling bag, the gift of 
those present, to Mr. Bartlett. Mr. 
Bartlett will become manager of the 
Electro Bleaching Gas Company, 
New York. 


CorneLius A. McCartuy,. who 
retired as treasurer of the Lawrence 
( Mass.) Gas Company, as was noted 
in the April 13 issue of the AMERICAN 
Gas ENGINEERING JOURNAL, was 
presented with a fountain pen and a 
purse of gold April 12 in the com- 
pany office by the employees of the 
corporation. The presentation was 
made by Leroy S. Colby, superin- 
tendent of the company. He paid 
high tribute to Mr. McCarthy and 
his work while employed as cashier 
of the company. 
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James C. CuapMan, chief engi- 
neer of the Blackstone Valley Gas & 
Electric Company’s plant at Weon- 
socket, R. I., has resigned and has 
taken up his new duties as chief engi- 
neer at the Manville Manufacturing 
Company’s plant in Manville. He 
had been employed by the Blackstone 
company for the past eight years. 
Employees of the generating depart- 
ments of Stations 1 and 2 presented 
to him a diamond stickpin. 


RatpoH W. Perkins, for three 
years superintendent of the gas de- 
partment of the Blackstone Valley 
Gas & Electric Company, Woon- 
socket, R. I., has been made assistant 
manager of the Haverhill ( Mass.) 
Gas Light Company, and assumed his 
new duties April 22. 


Forrest N. Nason, assistant su- 
perintendent of the Blackstone Val- 
ley Gas & Electric Company, Woon- 
socket, R. I., succeeds R. W. Per- 
kins as superintendent. 


Guy C. Anprews, of the commer- 
cial department of the Blackstone 
Valley Gas & Electric Company, 
Woonsocket, R. I., has been appoint- 
ed assistant superintendent of the 
company. He came to Woonsocket 
from Paducah. 


Witiiam H. McLarn, for several 
years a member of the commercial 
department of the Houston (Tex.) 
Gas & Fuel Company, has resigned in 
order to enter another line of busi- 
ness. 


Watsonville Consumers Will 
Pay,Higher Price for Gas 
An increase in the Watsonville, 

Cal., gas rates of between 8 and 9 

per cent is announced in a decision 

of the State railroad commission on 
the petition of the Coast Counties 

Gas & Electric Company. 

The old Watsonville rate was $1.50 
per 1,000 cu. ft., while the new rate 
will be $1.63 for amounts of between 
3,000 and 4,000 cu. ft. monthly. The 
scale of prices for smaller and larger 
consumption has been accordingly 
altered. The new schedule of gen- 
eral service rates follow: 

First 500 cu. ft. or less, per month, 
per meter, $1.10, net $1; next 2,000, 
per 1,000, $1.70, net $1.60; next 
3,000, per 1,000, $1.50, net $1.40; 
next 4,000, per 1,000, $1.30, net 
$1.20; next 5,000, per 1,000, $1; all 
over 14,000, per 1,000, 90 cents. 
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The net rate is effective if the bill 
is paid on or before the tenth day of 
each month. The rate on meters 
where no gas is used is 75 cents per 
month. 

In the case of hotels in Santa Cruz 
and Watsonville, where the annual 
guarantee is $150, the rates are fixed 
at 90 cents per 1,000, net 85 cents; 
the minimum weekly charge per me- 
ter is $7.50, but in all four towns 
where the annual charge in the mat- 
ter of hotels, bakeries and restau- 
rants is only $50, the charge is fixed 
at $1.10 per 1,000, net $1; minimum 
weekly charge per meter, $4, net 
$2.50. 


Annual Report of Cities Ser- 
vice Shows Increased 
Earnings 


The eight annual report of Cities 
Service Company for the year end- 
ed Dec. 31, 1917, strikingly reflects 
the important position which that 
corporation has attained in the petro- 
leum industry of the United States. 
In the year, through its subsidiaries, 
the company produced 11,675,515 
barrels of crude oil. ’ 


The total refinery capacity of the 
company at the close of the year was 
in excess of 33,500 barrels of crude 
oil daily. Through its subsidiaries 
the company is now a complete unit 
in the oil industry, producing, refin- 
ing, transporting and distributing 
gasoline, kerosene, fuel oil and all 
petroleum products, with 151 dis- 
tributing stations now installed, not 
including those in foreign countries. 

A tremendous increase in earnings 
is the most important development of 
the year. This increase has been so 
rapid as to make a gratifying com- 
parison with previous operations de- 
spite deductions which have been 
made to provide reserves for war 
taxes. The statements compare as 
follows: 
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Commission Refuses To Sus- 
pend Rule for Free 
Connections 
The public utilities commission re- 
cently denied the petition of the Pub- 
lic Service Company of Northern 
Illinois, of Chicago, asking the sus- 
pension of the rule requiring the 
company to make free connections 
for gas customers free of charge, 
providing, however, that the com- 
pany may require such  custom- 
ers to make a deposit to cover the 
cost of making the connections, to be 
ultimately returned or credited on the 
consumers’ bills, in the meantime 

paying interest on the deposit. 


Lighter for Washington Com- 
pany 


A new lighter built in Baltimore 
for the Washington (D. C.) Gas 
Light Company was delivered re- 
cently. The lighter is 85 ft. long and 
28 ft. wide, and will carry 300 tons 
of coal. It is to be used in the trans- 
portation of the fuel from the dumps 
at Georgetown to the works of the 
gas company on the Eastern Branch. 


New Rate in Effect at Char- 
leston, S. C. 


For several years Charleston con- 
sumers have been paying $1 per 1,000 
cu. ft. for gas. For the period of the 
war the Charleston (S. C.) Consoli- 
dated Railway & Lighting Company 
requested city council to authorize it 
to charge $1.10, declaring that ow- 
ing to the mounting cost of all mate- 
rials the company simply could not 
survive at the lower price. 

As amended before final passage 
the ordinance reads that the rate of 
$1.10 will be effective beginning 
April 1 until city council, in its dis- 
cretion, decides that the time is ripe 
for a return to the rate of $1. 


























12 Mo. Ending 12 Mo. Ending Per 

Dec. 31, 1917 Dec. 31, 1916 Increase Cent 
Gross earnings .......... $19,252,492.84 $10,110,342.90 $9,142,149.94 90.4 
Expenses baw sed £405 60E es 357,229.09 239,389.70 117,839.39 49.2 
Net earnings ............ 18,895,263.75 9,870,953.20 9,024,310.55 91.4 
Interest on notes and de- 

RS Fee OES 2,861.74 258,960.44 *256,098.70 *98.9 
eet 00 MU is ccccecses 18,892,402.01 9,611,992.76 9,280,409.25 96.6 
Dividends preferred stock 3,712,695.15 2,409,690.92 1,303,004.23 54.1 
Net to common stock and 

DOGGIE = o's 23 S8 00 Se $15,179,706.86 $7,202,301.84 $7,977,405.02 110.8 

*Decrease. ” 
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Your Country’s Interests 


Are Your Own 


B* giving up luxuries and some of the comforts and 
conveniences which you can deny yourself without 
serious hardship, you will save materials which our soldiers 
need, and without which they will be severely handicapped. 


By investing the money you thus save in Liberty Bonds, 
you will still further aid the Government in buying food, 
arms, ammunition and supplies for our army and navy. 


And the money you so invest will come back to you, 
with interest, at a time when you may need it far more 
than you do now. 


Your thrift, economy and self-denial NOW will be a double 
help to your country in its time of greatest need, and will 
be the highest service that you can render yourself and those 
dependent on you. 


Save all you can, and invest all your savings 
in Liberty Bonds. 


LIBERTY LOAN COMMITTEE 


Second Federal Reserve District 


120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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Committees Appointed for Ill- 
inois Gas Association 

At a recent meeting of the board 
of directors of the Illinois Gas As- 
sociation the following committees 
were appointed for the ensuing year: 

Public Relations Committee—F. 
E. Luther, chairman; F. J. Baker, 
Carroll Miller, M. L. Harry and R. 
S. Wallace. 


Nominating Committee—F. W. 
Bedard, chairman; E. D. V. Dickey 
and H. M. Smith. 

Technical Committee — C. A. 
Schnerr, chairman; R. C. Downing 
and W. F. Crossley, 

Entertainment Committee—C., A. 
Luther, chairman; H. T. Hirst and 
H. E. Turner. 

Gas Engineering Committee—G. 
H. Lukes, chairman; F. E. Luther 
and H. H. Clark. 

Bureau of Mines Committee—C. 
W. Bradley, chairman; F. W.. Be- 
dard, H. O. Channon, R. B. Harper, 
J. F. Gilchrist, M. H. Sherman and 
W. M. Willett. 


Any member who is in doubt as to 
his duties on his committee can ob- 
tain information from the secretary. 
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Plant to be Erected at Hart- 
ford for Extracting Toluol 


A $100,000 plant to extract toluol 
from Hartford’s gas supply will be 
erected at once near the Hartford 
(Conn.) City Gas Company’s works, 
under the supervision of Govern- 
ment officials. It is estimated that 
the new plant will produce 50,000 
gal. a year of toluol. Hartford’s gas 
supply is about 2,500,000 cu. ft. a 
day. 


Tue Portranp (Ore.) Gas & 
Coxe CoMPaANy’s report for Janu- 
ary, 1918, shows 21 per cent increase 
in gross revenues, 22 per cent gain 
in operating expenses and 20 per cent 
more in net earnings, as compared 
with the same month of last year. 
For the period of twelve months the 
net earnings were only 2 per cent 
over those of the preceding period 
because of the fact that operating 
expenses increased 16 per cent while 

gross revenues advanced only 9 per 


cent. Following is the summarized 
report: 

Jan., 1918 12 months 
Gross earnings. .$137,861 $1,385,142 
Operating ex- 





penses ...... 73,852 766,605 
Net earnings... $64,009 $618,537 
Balance after de- 

ducting all 

fixed charges. $34,231 $280,440 
New Franchise Granted Cadil- 


lac Company 


The granting of a new franchise to 
the Cadillac Gas Company, of Cadil- 
lac, Mich., recently is reported by 
the United Light & Railways Com- 
pany,of which the Cadillac Gas Com- 
pany is a subsidiary. 


THe Centra FExLiinois Pustic 
SERVICE CoMPANY in 1917 earned a 
surplus after all charges of only $88,- 
081, compared with $133,600 in 1916, 
although showing a slight improve- 
ment in both gross and net earnings. 
The income account compares: 


Gross earnings 
Operating expenses, including taxes 
Other income 
Net earnings 
Interest charges 
Other deductions 
Preferred dividends 
Surplus for year 


ee es 
ee 
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Gas Plant Contemplated for 


cer 


William Glenn, of Sheldon, Iowa, 
representing the Public Improvement 
Company, of Minneapolis, was in 
Spencer recently looking up the pros- 
pects for a gas plant there. Mr. 
Glenn is in charge of the gas plant 
at Sheldon, and he says Spencer, be 
ing a larger town, ought to have a 
gas plant, too. While there he 
called on a number of business men, 
and stated, when he left, that the 
prospects were very favorable. 

W. J. Stinson, the engineer at 
Sheldon, was also in Spencer making 
a preliminary survey, and both gen- 
tlemen are agreed that Spencer ought 
to have a gas plant. The one at Shel- 
don cost about $54,000, but the Spen- 
cer plant would have to be larger. 


Pircrim Or & Gas CoMmPANy, 
Boston, Mass. Oil and gas leases 
and lands; $75,000. Incorporators, 
Horace A. Skilton and Alan R. 
Campbell, of Cambridge, and Rich- 
ard S. Crocker, Belmont. 


1917 1916 

att $2,448,050 $2,169,648 
ee 1,576,392 1,320,555 
oa 26,338 30,060 
ope 897,996 879,153 
Rice 615,496 543,758 
RS fe pe TE 8,295 
i 194,418 193,500 
ier 88,081 133,600 


The balance sheet for the year ended Dec. 1 compares: 


ASSETS 
1917 716 

RO UN eck. ois oe s ox bene $21,238,016 $20,v8,128 
Den: NIN oS. Sisk es eee 1,208 531 
NE TUE i Sed cede cdiaainy deKdah ees 948 1,768 
Materials and supplies................... 173,251 167,014 
Notes and accounts receivable............ 512,279 442,248 
SRSA ERS AP ey I De ee 91,812 86,157 
ee WN OR. is odin a us oon dade Fes 124,727 63,516 

I boo 0r tas aha heh nie sls oe deta $22,142,243 $20,850,363 

LIABILITIES 

SE eye Ere toe Ee eee ee ee $9,255,600 $9,225,000 
I MEE 6-66.58 6é-Bda'c chcc ccs neGivees ot vs 11,414,500 10,055,000 
ME SE isa. Vinee 6 ends a coaieee as 542,374 502,224 
PMN TUNIS sas vcs cc ccavcsdenetcase 230,439 207,405 
Interest and taxes accrued................ 289,074 250,561 
ROWEEOMMES BECINOE | oak iic cece ce ede 48,834 48,375 
Advances from holding companies........ 11,000 263,222 
 SONRUUED: aiid nc opis cgbew thane: « 72,792 45,040 
EEE «5h odes o CNR Ma Wowk bo oo adecaded sae ee 277,627 249,546 

MNEs 5 4-64 s eke one. 40dn tis shes oie tee $22,142,243 $20,850,363 
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